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ABSTRACT 

The study examined issues involved in 
nondiscriminatory assessment and special education placement of 
Hispanic exceptional students. Literature is reviewed on three 
aspects: proportionate representation of Hispanic students in special 
and gifted placements, assessment procedures used (specifically, 
modifications and alternatives in testing), and major differences 
among three major Hispanic subcultures (Mexican American, Puerto 
Rican, and Cuban American). The development and revision of a 35-item 
questionnaire on nondiscrimination in evaluation for Hispanic 
students and on proportionate numbers in special and gifted programs 
are described along with information on its completion by 101 
administrators of special education in four states (Texas, New 
Mexico, Florida, £^nd Massachusetts), and two cities (Philadelphia and 
New York). Findings are discussed in terms of Hispanic enrollment 
patterns and protection in evaluation procedures (with summaries of 
such accommodations as those tor language dominance and language 
proficiency, culture fair tests, criterion referenced measures, and 
activities to improve Hispanic students' test taking skills). Among 
conclusions reported are that contrary to findings of other research, 
a majority of local educational agencies proportionately enrolled 
Hispanic students in special education as a whole, and to a lesser 
extent, in programs specifically for learning'disabled and educable 
mentally retarded students; Hispanic students were grossly 
uniterenrolled in gifted/talented programs; there were differences in 
subcultures; and the majority of administrators frequently made 
adaptations in assessment procedures to ensure protection in 
evaluation'. (CL) 
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Chapter . 
INTRODUCTION 



Hispanic Americans represent the most rapidly growing minority in 
the United States; indeed in Chicago public schools Hispanic student 
enrollment tiow exceeds Anglo enrollment (Banas, December 31, 1981). 
WhdLle increasingly more individuals of Hispanic origin are exerting 
power and influence in decision-making arenas, the fact still remains 
that in the nation as a whole, the Hispanic student is more likely to 
be enrolled below grade;? level, drop out of school, and score lower on 
standardized tests than his/her Anglo counterpart (Brown, Rosen, Hill, 
& Olivas, 1980). Reasons for these conditions are complex'; however, it 
is clear that most standardized tests of ability and achievement are 
Anglocentric in nature, therefore test results tend to underestimate 
the abilities and ignore the strengths of the culturally different 
student (Mercer, 1977, p. 157). The consequence of such test results 
has been in part, to deny the Hispanic student equal access to educa- 
tion programs. While this denial may take many forms, one manifesta- 
tion may be that of over or underrepresentation of Hispanic students 
in special education or gifted /talented programs. 
Background of the Problem 

Information regarding the enrollment patterns of Hispanic students 
in special education and gifted/ talented programs has been often incon- 
sistent and conflicting. On the one hand, the" overwhelming evidence 
indicates that Hispanic students have been significantly overrepresented 
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in special education in general and in programs for the mentally re- 
tarded in particular (Mercer, 1971; Bryden, 1974; Oakland & Laosa, 
1977; Morris, 1977; Cohen, 1975; The Civil Rights Memorandum , 1970). 
Testimony from specific court cases provided further documentation to 
support this general assumption ( Arreola v. Board of Education , 1968; 
Diana v. State Board of Education , 1970; Larry P v, Wilson Riles , 1972). 

National surveys such as the Coleman Report (1966) , and the Civil 
Rights Survey (1970) provided data bases for influential educators to 
speak out at national association meetings and refereed journals, 
supporting the overrepresentation theme. For example, Dunnes (1968) 
pivotal paper accusing-' the Special Education community of labeling a 
large number of minority students as "retarded," who were primarily 
children of limited English-speaking ability (p. 5) was echoed in 
Gerry's report (1973) in which he concluded that Mexican-American 
students were systematically overrepresented in classes for the mentally 
retarded in Southwestern states. And professionals of Hispanic back- 
ground repeated the overrepresentation motif (Castanenda, 1976; Carter 
& Segura, 1979; Martinez, 1977; Bernal, 1977). 

While it woiild be easy to generalize that Hispanic students are 
overrepresented in special education programs, it would also be mis- 
leading. In 1979, evidence began to emerge which forced educators to 
question this assumption. Edward Martin, then U. S. Deputy Education 
Commissioner, commented that the Office of Special Education and 
Rehabilitative Ser-^rices (OSERS) was not only . examining the problem 
of overrepresentation of minority language children in special educa- 
tion but more importantly exploring the possibility that such students 
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were underrepresented in special education ( Education of the Handicapped 
Newsletter , November 7, 1979, p. 6). 

A clear cut case of underrepresentation of Hispanic students in 
special education was detailed in the Education of the Handicapped Law 
Report (June 22, 1979). The Massachusetts Division of Special Education, 
State Department of Education, alleged that within certain special educa- 
tion programs in the Holyoke Public Schools, there existed a pattern of 
assignments for Black and Hispanic students which was substantially dis- 
proportionate to the distribution of Anglo students. Data submitted to 
the hearing officer, showed that Hispanic students in Holyoke were signi- 
ficantly underenrolled in special education in general and in the least 
restrictive programs in particular (p. 272). 

On the heels of the hearing in Massachusetts, the Office for Civil 
Rights submitted a similar allegation against the Philadelphia school^ 
district. The Education Law Center, in turn, filed a Section 50'^ com- 
plaint against the Philadelphia schools. The allegation noted that 5.7% 
of the 257,942 Philadelphia school children were receiving full-time 
special education; of that total school enrollment, 14,138 were of 
Hispanic background, yet only 3.15% of these children were receiving 
special education services. 

There is no reason to believe that the percentage of 
Hispanic children who are in need of Special Education 
services is not approxJjnately the same as it is for- the 
entire school population (quoted from the Education of 
the Handicapped Newsletter , Febr\aary 27, 1980, p. 4) . 

And contrary to either the overrepresentation or underrepresentation 

conclusion, a Civil Rights Survey (1980), conducted by Killalea Associates 

for the purpose of collecting data from the fifty states regarding the 
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education status of children in elementary and secondary schools, con- 
cluded that even though Hispanic students were significantly under- 
enrolled In programs for the gifted or talented, they were enrolled 
Xii special education consistent with their representation in the total 
school population. The question then of proportionate number of 
Hispanic students in special education apparently has three different 
answers: over enrollment; underenrollment and, enrollment consistent 
with their representation in the total school popiilation, 

Nondiscr^^•m^natory, Assessment 

In seeking expla;nations for the conflicting conclusions, two 
points became increasingly clear throughout the review of the literature 
firstly, that an examination, of Hispanic enrollment patterns in special 
education and gifted programs should not be separated from accommoda- 
tions and alternatives made to ensure nondiscriminatory assessment for 
the Hispanic student. 

For the present study, assessment was defined as the collection of 
information for the purposes of making educational . decisions about 
students. Depending upon the individual state, this information usually 
included health, sociocultural, and psychoeducational data. A In order to 
provide protection in evaluation procedures for the culturally or 
racially different student (Public Law 93:380) numerous modifications 
have been suggested in the literature. Some of these modifications in- 
clude: the use of pluralistic assessments (Mercer, 1977 ethnicity 
matching (Mishra, 1980); the assessment of the language dominance and 
proficiency of the Hispanic student (Oplesch. & Genshaft, 1931; Bernal, 



1977); rhe translation of intelligence tests into Spanish (Eoca,.1955; 
Morris, 1977); the use of an interpreter or local, ethnic nonns for 
scoring (Ulibarri, 1978). Other types of tests have been frequently 
proposed as important in the assessment process; such as culture-fair 
tests (Anastasi & Cordova, 1953), crlterion-ref crenced measures (Samuda, 
1975; Mowder, 1980), and nonverbal portions of more comprehensive tests^. 
More recently, educators hypothesized that decision-making committees 
should include professionals of the matched minority of the student in 
order to reduce bias at decision-making points (Ysseldyke, 1979). 

While there were a plethora of position papers discussing the 
importance of using selected accommodations for the Hispanic handxcapped 
student, the investigator was unable to find a research study which set 
out specifically to determine what differences if any, the use of any 
one or more of these accommodations made in the enrollment pattern^ of 
Hispanic students in special education or gifted/ talented programs. ' 
For example, if a local school district always u:5ed criterion-referenced 
measures, would their enrollment patterns vary froia those of a school 
district who never used criterion-referenced tests? Essentially then, 
the focus of the study evolved out of that vital question, and centered 
on the collectiori of data for the purpose of describing .enrollment 
patterns of Hispanic students in special education as a whole, and 
specifically in programs for the educable mentally retarded, specifi- 
cally learning disabled and gifted. These enrollment data were then 
crosstabulated with assessment procedures in an effort to seek rela- 
tionships between accommodations and enrollment patterns. 
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ITie second point which consistently surfaced as the writftv sought 
explanations for inconsistencies In the representation issue, was that 
of the possible barrier to the accurate collection of da.v.. under the 
general term of "Hispanic," therefore, a secondary, yet important part 
of the present survey was the collection of data in such a manner so as 
to describe generally, differences and similarities among the three sub- 
cultures of Cuban-American, Mexican-American and Puerto Rican sCudents. 
Purposes of the Study 

The purposes of the study were: (1) to describe the enrollment 
patterns of Hispanic American students in sptciai education and gifted/ 
talented programs in the cities of New York and Philadelphia and the 
states of New Mexico, Texas, Florida, and Massachusetts; (?) to collect 
information regarding the frequency of use of specific modifications 
and alternatives implemented by Local Education Agencies to ensure 
nondiscriminatory assessment for the Hispanic student; (3) to delineate 
the composition of decision-making committees; (4) to describe the level 
of Hispanic parental involvement in their child's educational program 
and; (5) to determine if there were relationships among the assessment 
variables described and the respective enrollment patterns of Hispanic 
students. Contrary to most previous national surveys in special educa- 
tion, this descriptive research was designed, inasmuch as was feasible, 
to naintain separate data on the three Hispanic subcultures of Cuban- 
Americans, Puerto Ricans, and Mexican-Americans. 

Research Questions 

1. What is the proportionate representation of Hispanic students 
in special education and gifted programs in the four states of New Mexico, 
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Texas, Florida, and Massachusetts, and the cities of New York and 
Philc:.delphla? 

A. Do differences In enrollment data vary according to 
whether the Hispanic students are of Cuban, Mexican, or Puerto 
Rican descent? 

B. How do the findings of the study compare with the 
national incidence rate? 

2. With what frequency do Local Education Agencies implement the 
following modifications or alternatives in order to provide protection 
in evaluation procedures for the Hispanic student? 

A. Use of a language dominance or language proficiency test 

B. Use of culture-fair tests 

C. Use of criterion-referenced measures 

D. Use of pluralistic assessment measures 

£• Use of subscales from more comprehensive tests 

F. Matching of examiner to examinee in ethnicity or language 

G. Use of an interpreter during the testing situation 
Use of available intelligence tests in Spanish 

!• Use of local, ethnic norms for scoring 

J. Place emphasis on the ImprovemenL of test-taking skills 

3. With what frequency do decision-making committees include a 
professional of Hispanic background? Are there similarities or 
differences among subctiltures? 

4. What is the relationship between the frequency of use of 
selected nondiscriminatory assessment procedures and the representation 
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of Hispanic students in special education, and more specifically, in 
programs for the educable mentally retarded, learning disabled or 
gifted/ talented? 

A. Is there a significant relationship between assessment 
and subcultures? 

B. Is there a significant relationship between the size of 
Local Education Agencies and representation in certain education 
programs? 

5. What is the level of participation of Hispanic parents in their 
child's special education program? Are there similarities/differences 
among the three subcultures? 

6. What is the level of involvement of State and Local Agencies 
in the development of information for Hispanic parents written in 

Spanish? , . 

7. What changes in the assessment process for the Hispanic 
student are suggested by Administrators of Special Education? 
Significance of the Study 

Even though public education today is plagued by declining enroll- 
ment, there are growing numbers of Black, Hispanic and Asian students 
in the public schools. In many cities minorities are in the majority 
(Francis & Anstrom, 1981). These minority students have the right to 
an equal education opportunity, including the assurance of ^nondiscrimimi-r . 
tory assessment procedures. To date, there has been a general assumption 
that Hispanic students are considerably overenrolled in special education. 
This assumption was questioned not only by this study, but by a few 
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Isolated incidents in the Eastern states, A more accurate description of 
the numbers of Cuban-American, Mexican- American and Puerto Rican stu- 
dents enrolled in special education and gifted or talented programs was 
needed • 

Public Law 94:142, The Education for All Handicapped Children Act 
specifies that all members of minority groups be given protection in 
evaluation procedures • While researchers and educators suggested 
specific modifications be made to existing tests or new measures be 
developed, that would minimize or eliminate bias in the evaluation 
process, little empirical evidence had surfaced to indicate how fre- 
quently any of the suggested modifications and alternatives were 
implemented. And more importantly, what differences, if any, the 
use of such procedures made in the number of Hispanic students receiving 
services in special education or gif tied /talented programs. 

It has been suggested *that an important barrier to the accurate 
collection of information regarding enrollment patterns of Hispanic 
students in special education and gifted/ talented programs was the 
strong inclination of educators and survey experts to group members 
of Hispanic subcultures together under the assumption that they represent 
a homogeneous group. While a plethora of position statements, both from 
Hispanic and non-Hispanic authors, testify to the distinctiveness of 
these subcultures, little empirical evidence had been compiled to 
support these statements. A reviewer is perplexed at the dearth of 
studies specifically designed to compare characteristics or^ abilities 
of Hispanic students who are from one of the major subcultures • This 
study assisted in filling that gap. 
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Two final areas of need that were partially met by the implementa- 
tion of the study were the description of the composition of decision- 
making committees invc -ved in the^ special education process, and the 
frequency of Hispanic parental involvement in their child's educational 
program. Few studies of empirical, comparative nature were uncovered 
in these areas. 
Limitations of the Study 

In all descriptive research, whether based on a complete census 
a sample, there are errors and inaccuracies. The non-sampling errors 
included measurement error such as mistakes occurring in the question- 
naire, ambiguity of terms used, incomplete or inaccurately completed 
questionnaires, lack of truthfulness or limited access to. information 
on the part of the respondents. Also, mistakes may have been made in 
clerical coding, and editing or in the tabulation or programming of 
the computer for analysis of data. 

The investigation used a complete enumeration design rather than 
a sample. Although considerable time, effort and substantial cost were 
expended to develop a complete enumeration frame, omissions were almost 
inevitable. The development of a complete enumeration listing was 
limited to the extent that State Education Agencies provilded updated , 
lists of Administrators of Special Education .for their respective states. 
Additional limitation and possible chance for error, was in the develop- 
ment of a complete enumeration listing of Local Education Agencies in 
the participating states, who served 20% or more Hispanic student 
populations. This information was obtained from statistical reports. 

24 ^ 
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published by the respective states and numerous telephone calls for the 
purposes of amending, augmenting or clarifying the published dita. In 
two instances, certain states, in order to provide the most recent 
enrollment information, either read the data over the telephone or in 
another incident, submitted microfiche to the investigator, therefore 
inaccuracies may/have occurred in decoding. 

Several factors related to time may have affected the responses. 
The point in time in which the questionnaire was mailed out to Local 
Education Agencies (September 5, 1981) must be considered as during 
the "sunrise" of the Reagan administration., The impact of the President's 
efforts to balance the budget, realign Federal dollars into block grants, 
rescind Federal regulations, repeal the Education for all Handicapped 
Children Act (P. L* 94:142) and dismantled the U. S. Department of 
Education, are as yet unknown, but most certainly influenced the' return 
rate and responses of the participants. For example, one state in the 
sample popiolation had elected to refuse Federal dollars under Public 
Law 94:142, while one city in the sample was under court-order to 

desegregate and feeling the impact of a teachers* strike. Possibly^, 

/■ 

such events in history influenced or limited the accuracy and truthful- 
ness of responses. 

The study was limited by the ability of the investigator to examine 
the cultural, social, ethnic and linguist^fe differences among the three 
subgroups of Cuban-Americans, Mexican-Americans and Puerto Ricans. A 
/Comprehensive and accurate analysis of these differences require the 
skills of a sociologist or anthropologist, competencies the investigator 
does not possess. 
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The respondents were requestea to provide an "estimated" percentage 
of' Hispanic student3 who were of Cuban, Mexican or Puerto Rican back- 
ground. Accuracy was therefore dependent not only upon their truthful- 
ness, but upon the, ability to assess and be aware of the subculture of 
the Hispanic students served. (Specific limitations as related to 
response ire discussed in Chapter 4.) 

A final limitation was that there was no attempt to explain or 
explore the psychological or emotional reasons for the responses given 
in the questionnaire. In no way did the study seek to understand values 
or attitudes of the respondent-, nor was it designed to state cause and 
effect relationships. The r alts of the study were descriptive and 
therein limited to the exct " >at the questionnaire obtained the 
information sought. 
Definitions of Terms ^ 

Hispanic Americans . A person of Mexican, Puerto Rican, Cuban, 
Central or South American or other Spanish culture or origin, regardless 
of "race." 

Cuban-Americans . A person living in the United States whose ancest 
can be traced to the Island of Cuba. 

Mexican-Americans . A person living in the United States whose 
ancestry can be traced to the Republic of Mexico. 

Puerto Ricans >. A person who is automatically a citizen of the. 
United States whose ancestry can be traced to the Island of Puerto Rico. 

Assessment ..- The process of collecting information for the purpose 
of making educational decisions about students. 
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Significant Over or Under Representation , The percentage of 
Hispanic students in Special Education and gifted programs is plus 
or minus 20% of the Hispanic students in the total school population. 
Essentially, a comparison of non-Hispanic to Hispanic enrollments. 

Special Education . Special education means specially designed 
instruction, at no cost to the parent, to meet the unique needs of a 
handicapped child, including classroom instruction, instruction in 
physical education, home instruction and instruction in. hospitals 
and institutions. 

Specif ic' Learning Disability , Specific learning disability means 
a disorder in one or more of the basic ps>chological processes involved 
in understanding or in using language, spoken or written, which may 
manifest itself in an imperfect ability to listen, think, speak, read, 
write, spell, or to^do mathematical calculations. The term includes 
such conditions as perceptual handicaps, brain injury, minimal brain 
dysfunction, dyslexia, and developmental asphasia. The term does not 
include children who have learning problems which are primarily the 
result of visual, hearing, or motor handicaps, of mental retardation, 
of emotional distxirbance, or of environmental, cultural, or economic 
disadvantage. 

Administrators of Special Educatio n. Those professionals appointed 
by the Local Education Agency who have responsibility for the administra- 
tion of special education programs. ■ ■ 
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Handicapped Children , Those children evaluated in accordance with 
Public Law 94:142 Rules and Regulations who are mentally retarded, hard 
of hearing, deaf, speech impaired, visually handicapped, seriously 
emotionally disturbed, orthopedically impaired, other health impaired, 
deaf -blind, multi-handicapped or have specific learning disabilities, 
and who because of these impairments ner-.d special education and related 
services • 

Mentally Retarded , Mentally retarded means significantly sub- 
average general intellectual functioning existing concurrently with 
deficits in adaptive behavior and manifested during the developmental 
period, which adversely affects a child's educational performance- 

Gifted or Talented , "Gifted or talented children means children, 
and whenever applicable, youth, who are identified at the preschool, 
elementary or secondary levels as possessing demonstrated or potential 
abilities that give evidence of high performance capability in areas 
such as intellectual, creative, specific academic, or leadership 
ability, or in the performing and visual arts, and who by reason 
thereof, require services or activities not ordinarily provided by 
the school." 

Non-discriminatory Testing Procedure . Tests and other evaluation 
materials must be provided and administered in the child's native 
language or other mode of communication and have been validated for 
the specific purpose for which they are used. 
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Chapter 2 
REVIEW OF THE RELATED LITERATURE 
Introduction 

The review of the related literature and research Is divided Into 
three sections. The first section surveys the available information on 
the proportionate representation of Hispanic students i.i certain special 
education and gifted programs and the implications of such placements. 
The second section, closely related to the first, describes and criti- 
cally evaluates the assessment procedures utilized to judge the abilities 
of Hispanic students. In particular, this section focuses on the modifi- 
cations adopted in the administration of the individualized intellij^ence 
test, and alternatives proposed to minimize or eliminate bias in the 
assessment process. And finally, the compelling rationale for the third 
section is to demonstrate that the collection of data under the term 
"Hispanic" may lead to inaccurate conclusions. The three major Hispanic 
subcultures, Mexican-American, Puerto Rican, and Cuban-American, are 
sufficiently diverse to suggest that information be aggregated and 
analyzed under each subgroup when attempting to answer the research 
questions posed in this study. The third section then, is an abbre- 
viated look at the major differences among these three subcultures.<rr^ 

Hisp'anlc Enrollments 

A comprehensive review of the literature, including an examination 
of government documents, publications, surveys and reports, provides 
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antithetical responses to the question, what is the proportionate repre- 
sentation of Hispanic students in special education and gifted programs? 
On the one hand, the oveirwhelming evidence points to the overrepresenta- 
cior of these students in special education in general, and in programs 
for the educable mentally retarded in particular. On the other hand, 
information is beginning to surface which would indicate that Hispanic 
students are underenrolled in special education as a whole and the least 
restrictive programs ih particular. And, contrary to both these re- 
sponses, data from a recent Civil Rights Survey sugg^stad that Hispanic 
students are proportionately represented in special education classes. 
This section will consider these three responses, beginning with over- 
representation. 
Over rep res en tat ion 

One can generalize, without being simplistic, that the issue of 
overrepresentation of Hispanic students in blasses for the educable 
mentally retarded (EMR) grew out of three arenas: the seminal research 
conducted by Mercer, actions in the Nation's courts, and position papers 
written by influential educators. 

The seriousness of the overrepresentation issue first surfaced 
through the important, longitudinal study on mental retardation in an 
American community, directed by Jane R. Mercer (1965; 1971; 1973; 1975). 
The purpose of her research effort was to comprehend the extent and 
nature of mental retardation in Riverside, California. Two contrasting 
conceptual frameworks were used in this study: a clinical perspective 
and a social-system perspective. The pilot and subsequent research 
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covered about four years during the early sixties, and for an ensuing 

eight years a group of social scientists at Pacific State Hospital in 

California continued to study the process by which communities sort 

and label persons as mentally retarded. Mercer (1975) found: 

Classification systems based on standardized tests have 
systematically labeled a disproportionately large number of 
persons from minority groups as intellectually subnormal and 
a disproportionately small number as gifted . As a result of 
this practice, a disproportionately large number of minority 
children are assigned to educational programs that limit 
upward mobility, such as classes for the mentally retarded, 
the slow learner, and the 'basic' student. (pp. 130-131) 

In the original study, 241 formal organizations, both private and 

public, were contacted and requested to name all the mentally retarded 

persons served by their respective institutions. Characteristics of 

mental retardation were also studied, and several hundred interviews 

were conducted. As a result, it was found that Anglos who made up 

82% of fhe community population under 50, made up 53% of the retarded 

members in the community, while Mexican- Americans comprised 9% of the 

under 50 age group, and made up 32% of the retarded members in the 

community. And Blacks, who represented 7% of the under 50 age group, 

made up 11% of the retarded members in the community. (Mercer, 1973, 

p. 78). 

Of particular interest to educators is Mercer's initial indictment 
of the public school, which grew out of her discovery that more than any 
other formal organization, the public school labeled a disproportionately 
high number of persons as retarded. " She reacted to these data by expand- 

ing the scope of her study to include an examination of the entire 

./-♦^ < 

^^--^ 

referral, assessment, and labeling process practices in the public 
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schools. She found that a representative number of Hispanic students 
were referred; however, following the administration of an intelligence 
test, a disproportionately high number of these students were then 
placed in classes for the regarded (p, 220). 

A review of the intelligence test scores of several hundred students 
revealed that 47% of those students with IQs of 79 and under were Anglos, 
while 32.7% with IQs of 79 and under were Mexican-Americans • Contrary to 
what one would normally find in placement practice, she discovered that 
49% fewer Anglo children were in classes for the EMR than would be ex- 
pected from their representation in the total school enrollment. And, 
that the rate of placement for Mexican-American students was four times 
larger than their representation in the total enrollment (1973, pp. 53-79) 
These shocking findings were first made public in a paper presented by 
Mercer at the California Association of School Psychologists and Psycho- 
metrists (1965). 

Now, more than 15 years later, it is difficult to put the Riverside 
study in perspective. Mercer is, without doubt, the most frequently 
quoted source in the overrepresentation dispute. She is also one of 
the few non-Hispanics whose work is referenced time after time in publi- 
cations written by Hispanic authors. The end result of her research 
was to create an unrest in the Mexican-American community, awakening a 
long dormant feeling that Mexicaa-American children are more often 
labeled mentally retarded than either Blacks or Anglos. While the 
results of her longitudinal study are significant, and certainly con- 
troversial, the actions taken in the courts would exert far more 
influence on the public schools. 
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The first court decision in which intelligence tests figured 
prominently was Hobson v. Hansen . 1967 (Jensen, 1979, p. 27). Julius 
W. Hobson, on behalf of his two children enrolled in the Washington, D. C. 
public schools, initiated action against Superintendent Dr, Carl F. Hansen 
and the school board, in an effort to prove that the tracking system 
resulted in a racial imbalance. Upper tracks were predominately com- 
posed of white students, while the lower track and basic (special) track 
were predominately Black, The defendents claimed that ability grouping 
was designed to provide differential educational opportunities to 
students of widely diverse abilities. The resulting racial imbalance, 
they argued, was an unavoidable coincidence. Supported by the Brown v. 
Board of Education (1954) decision, and evidence presented during the 
Hobson court proceedings. Judge J. Skelly Wright declared ability group- 
ing or tracking systems to be illegal, and ordered them abolished from 
the Washington, D. C. schools. 

Less famous, but certainly not less significant is the case of 
Arreola v. Board of Education (1968). Unlike the former case, the 
court concentrated not on test scores, but on the guarantee of procedural 
safeguards to parents of retarded children. While the Hobson case was 
being argued in Washington, the Chairman of the Mexican-American Political 
Association (MAPA) of Orange County, California, Ray Villa, was testifying 
before the California State Advisory Committee on Education. Ha detailed 
how Mexican- American students were being inaccurately labeled EMR. This 
label was determined, according to Mr. Villa, not because of authentic 
retardation, but because of the student's inability to communicate in 
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the English language (Mercer 61 Richardson, 1975, p. 489). In support of 
his accusation, Miguel Montes, a member of the State Board of Education . 
brought charges before the Santa Ana school board. Attorneys in the 
national office for the right of the indigrnt, then filed a suit on 
behalf of certain Mexican-American students in Santa Ana, who had been 
placed in EMR classes. Placement, they contended, had occurred without 
parent permission and was based'on IQ tests administered in English. The 
plaintiffs further contended that the EMR programs were dumping grounds 
for Mexican-Ami^.ricari .students. The Arreola case, settled without a 
definitive outcome, became the foundation for Public Law 93:380 which 
ensured procedural safeguards to parents of any suspected or eligible 
handicapped child. 

While the local education agencies in California were attempting to 
implement the Arreola oecision, the landmark case o£ Diana v. State Board 
of Education (1970) »;ai. introduced. The plaintiffs, nine Mexican- 
American sc^jcfents and their parents, argued that their children had 
been placed in EMR classes on the results of an intelligence test 
administered .n English and designed to draw upon experiences from the 
Anglo middle-class culture. They further claimed that the label of EMR 
denied them their right to an equal education opportunity. A potent 
factor in the presentation of the evidence was the court's successful 
effort to show that the label of EMR is not only a stigma to all 
students but that it delivers more harm to students erroneously so 
labeled than to those who legitimately fall into the category". Such 
a misjudgment violates a student's basic right to "due process'' and 
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"equal protection" under the Fourteenth Amendment of the Constitution of 
the United States. The case of Diana Martinez was finally settled when 
the California Department of Education consented to demand that all 
districts report and account for any significant ethnic disproportion 
in classes fov the retarded, and to develop procedures to ensure that 
Mexican-American students would be evaluated in a nondiscriminatory 
manner. 

Possibly the most significant case in the area of evaluation and 
subsequent labeling of minority children is the Larry P. v> Wilson Riles 
(1972) in t>7hich the use of IQ test scores was prohibited in the placement 
of students into EMR classes • The plaintiffs, six San Francisco Black 
students, wished to enjoin the school district from administering 
intelligence tests for purposes of determining eligibility for classes 
of the mentally retarded. They first had to demonstrate that Blacks 
were overrepresented in such classes, and secondly, to prove that IQ 
test results were a primary criterion used in the assessment process. 
Evidence was presented to show that Black students made up only 25% of 
the total enrollment, but constituted 66% of the students enrolled in 
EMR classes (p. 1307). The defendants argued that the IQ test was not 
the only component used in the assessment process and at any point 
parents had the right to refuse further assessment or placement. After 
several months of testimony. Judge Peckham (1972) set forth his 
decision: 
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This court is left to conclude, then, that the pre- 
requisites to shifting the burden of proof to the defendants 
to justify the use of IQ tests are present in this case. . • . 
Defendants do not seem to dispute the evidence amassed by 
plaintiffs to demonstrate that the IQ tests in fact are 
culturally biased. Indeed, defendants have stated that they 
are merely awaiting the development of what they expect will 
be a minimally biased test. . . . Accordingly, it is hereby 
ORDERED that defendants be restrained from placing black 
students in classes for the educable mentally retarded on 
the basis of criteria which place primary reliance on the 
results of IQ tests as they are currently administered, if 
the consequence of use of such criteria is racial imbalance 
in the composition of such classes. (p. 1315) ' 

In 1979, Judge Peckham made permanent the 1972 ban he had imposed on the 

use of standardized intelligence tests for placement into classes for the 

retarded. 

Unlike the decision of Judge Peckaaan, a fellow colleague and U. S. 
District Court Judge, John Grady of Chicago, issued the opposite opinion, 
stating that IQ tests are not culturally biased and would rarely result 
in misplacement of students in EMR classes (Education for the Handicapped , 
July 16, 1980). He reasoned that intelligence tests, when administered 
by qualified psychologists, would not be discriminatory for the appro- 
priate placement of students in classes for the. retarded. Thus, the 
matter remains unsettled and the dispute continues.' 

If social scientists generally agree tHkt .mental ability is normally 
distributed in the population, even' though this ability may not be mani- 
fested in achievement, developed skills, or occupational success (Jensen, 
1979, p. 95) when a disproportionately high. number of minority students 
are placed in classes for the retarded, the question of test bias is 
raised. Thus, influenced by the Mercer study and supported by court 
decisions, prominent educators expressed their positions on the over- 
representation issue in numerous publications, 
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Controversial and occasionally iconoclastic, Dunn (1968) attacked 
Che established belief that self-contained special education classes 
were Justifiable, His undisguised indignation regarding the labeling 
processes and segregation of minorities into slower tracks of education 
is apparent: 

In my best judgement, about 60-80 percent of the pupils 
taught by special education teachers are children from low 
status background, including Af ro- Americans , American Indians, 
Mexican and Puerto Rican Americans: those from nonstandard 
English speaking, broken, disorganized, and inadequate homes; 
and children from other non-middle class environments. It 
is my thesis that we must stop labeling these deprived children 
as mentally retarded. Furthermore, we must stop segregating 
them by placing them into our allegedly special programs. 
(1968, p. 5) 

> And Mercer, partly responsible for and cognizant of the changing 
mood of the country, published scholarly articl^ and spoke at many 
prestigious association meetings, citing the data that she had compiled 
during her longitudinal research conducted in Riverside, 

More restrained than Mercer, but certainly not less significant, is 
the position paper written by Gerry (1973),* He based his information 
upon the research conducted by the Civil Rights Coranission, who reported 
that in five Southwestern states, Mexican- Americans and Blacks were 
systematically overrepresented in classes for the mentally retarded. 

Resting on the Civil Rights study and the Coleman comprehensive 
report, Samuda (1975) focused on problems in the assessment process 
for minority students: * 



*From Oak3-and and Phillips "Cultural Myopia." 
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inti «jve rrepresentacion ot minority students in the lowest 
abii: ty classes of elementary and secondary schools is an ob- 
sarvaoif* and easily documented fact. The classes for slow 
learne^M, the educable mentally retarded and the mentally 
retarded house significantly greater proportions of black and 
Hispanic students than white students, (p, 113) 

Other prominent Hispanic educators and psychologists such as 
Castaneda (1976), Carter and Segura (1979), Gonzalez (1974), and 
Martinez (1977) repeated the overrepresentation theme, while Olemedo 
(1976) accused the American Psychological Association of insensitivity 
uo the problem (p, 11). 

Bernal (1977) seems mild in comparison to Dunn (1968) but he most 

eloquently speaks for the Hispanic as he discusses the state-ofrthe-art 

in the assessment procedures presently implemented for minority groups: 

Chicanos and Hispanics have become victims of test abuse 
and test misuse • . . furthermore whereas IQ and related tests 
have served to diagnose disproportionately large numbers of ^ 
Chicano children into mentally retarded or language and learn- 
ing disability categories, these instruments have not been 
especially helpful in identifying children at the other end. 
of the ability spectrum, the gifted. (p. 71) 

Is there then no information to refute the overwhelmir;? evidence 

iv 

that Hispanic students are overrepresented In special education in general 
and in classes for the EMR in particular? 
Proportionate Representation 

While it would be convenient to conclude that' Hispanic students are 
overrepresented in special educatidn, it would also be misleading- 
According to a Civil Rights Survey (April, 1980) Hispanic students are 
proportionately represented in special education classes- The Office 
for Civil Rights contracted with Killalea Associates to conduct a survey 

■^ 

which summarizes the current status of enrollment in the nation's 
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elementary and secondary schools on the batiia of race, ethnicity, sex or 
handicapping conditions. Data from this survey were also compiled by 
Brown et al. (1980) in an effort to highlight education of Hispanic 
students. 

The survey provided tabulation on twelve topics, including a secti.-m 
reporting the participation of minority groups in special education and 
gifted programs. The results were based on responses to questionnaires 
and represented collected data from more than 6000 school districts, 
randomly selected as a sample of the approximately 11,500 districts that 
enroll at least 300 pupils. The information made it possible to relate 
the proportion of stuclents enrolled in special education programs to 
their representation in the total school enrollment. 

i 

In the nation as a whole, for instance, Hispanic students represent 
7% of the total enrollment and make up 6^ of the total special education 
enrollment. Hispanic students represent 5% of the educable mentally 
retarded students, 7% of the trainable mentally retarded, 6% of the 
seriously emotionally disturbed, 8% of specific learning disabled and. 
6% of the speech enrollment and comprise 5% of the gifted enrollment. 
In sum, the' Office for Civil Rights concluded that the number of Hispanic 
students enrolled in special education was consistent with their. total 
school enrollment in the nation. On the other hand, if one examines data 
collected on individual states representative o^S^he Cuban-Americans 
(Florida), Mexican-Americans (New Mexico, and Texas), and Puerto Ricans . 
(New York), a different set of inferences may be drawn. Worthy of note 
is that in. each state the enrollment of Hispanic students in programs for 
the ^ducable mentally retarded is diminishing. An hypothesis for this 
shift is presented by the following researchers • 
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Carter and Seguia (19/9, p. 168) suggest that the change in propor- 
tionaue representation is merely a relabeling process. And Tucker (1980) 
explained the trend as merely a relabeling £rom EKR to learning disabled. 
He sampled several school districts in the Southwestern states from the 
years of 1970-1977. Six questions acted as tii^^ baseri for hia study. 
Through the responses he concluded that there had been a rapid growth in 
all of special education; however, from 1970 on, Hispanic students had 
little increase in prograins for the EMR, but a considerable increase in 
programs for the learning disabled. He summarized his study with the 
serious accusation that the old label of EMR has simply shifted to the 
new, more socially acceptable label of learning disabilities. 
Underrepresentation 

The possibility that Hispanic students have been underrepresented 
in special education programs has, until recently, not been addressed. 
That these students were significantly underenrolled in special education 
as a whole and in the less restrictive programs particular became the 
central issue in a hearing in an Eastern state. 

Massachusetts alleged in Massachusetts Division of Sp ecial Education 
v. Holyoke Public Schools , 1979 (Educati6n for the Handicapped Law 
Report , 1979), that within particular special education "models" used in 
Holyoke Public Schools, a disproportionate pattern of assignments existed 
for Black and Hispanic students. Hispanic students were significantly 
(range plus or minus 20% variance) underenrolled in special education in 
general and specifically underenrolled ik Model 502.2 prograins in parti- ., 
cular; yet significantly overenrolled in Model 502.3 and 4 programs. . By 
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law, Massachusetts does not label categorically, but these models 
generally refer to resource special education classes and self- 
contained special education classes, respectively. The former 
usually serves learning disabled students and the latter often serves 
educ able mentally retarded or emotionally disturbed students. The 
court further noted the following: 

Hispanic students constituted 21.7% ^f the total school 
population but made up only 12% of the special education 
program. White students constituted 73.6% of the total school 
population and made up 81% of the special education program. 

Holyoke took the position that the special education referral, assessment", 

and placement processes were properly administered, therein there was no 

reason to suggest that malpractices were occurring. They further claimed 

that the appropriate, ^^perts evaluated each student and placed him/her in 

special education through the development of the individvialized education 

program " (p. 279). Holyoke was unable to present k compelling c^se 

for the statistical disproportion, therefore it was found that the 

Holyoke school district had denied Black and Hispanic students equal 

educational opportunity. The Hearing Officer ordered that Holyoke should 

submit a remedial plan to eliminate such denial, effective for the 1979- 

1980 school yea^ (p. 281). 

The second^ underrepresentation instate occurre'd in Pennsylvania. 

The Education Law Center in Philadelphia filed a Section 504 . complaint 

in July '1978, indicating that Philadelphia Public Schools, had failed to 

identify, evaluate, and serve Hispanic students in special education 

programs. In February of 1980, Health, Education, and Welfare's Office 

for Civil Rights remitted a letter to the Education Law Center supporting 
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the Center's complaint. The Office for Civil Rights required that 
Philadelphia Public Schools develop adequate diagnostic procedures- 
for evaluation, placement, and programming for the Hispanic student who 
needs special education services ( Education for the Handicapped , February 
27, 1980). 

Although conclusions regarding proportionate representation of 
Hispanics in special education classes are equivocal, there is general 
agreement that Hispanics are underrepresented in programs for the gifted 
and talented. Mercer (1973; 1977) found that few Mexican- American stu- 
dents were labeled gifted. Her research indicated that the major problem 
was one of identification instruments and procedures. Bernal (1979), 
another respected researcher and test developer in the area of Hispanic 
gifted, found that only one in three gifted Hispanic students were 
identified by the traditional identification processes. Hispanic students 
are usually unable to reflect their giftedness in test scores. 

The implications of under or overrepresentation in special education 
and gifted programs are serious indeed, and both extremes severely limit 
the access of Hispanic students to an equal education opportunity. 
Implications 

In order to be eligible for special education services, all students 
must go through assessment procedures which are multi-disciplinary in 
nature. Subsequent to a full evaluation, a review of the assessment 
components is performed by a multi-disciplinary team who then determines 
whether the student is eligible or not eligible for special education. 
An Individualized Education Program (lEP) is then developed in a 
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committee which includes the parents. What then is potentially harmful 
about these evaluation procedures and subsequent labeling processes? 

The courts have shown that the stigma., of the label '^retardation" 
inaccurately given to a student, causes more harm than to the student who 
legitimately falls into the category. For many minority students the 
results of standardized tests do not reflect accurately their learning 
potential. When these inaccuracies are translated into labels, there 
is a violation of the ''equal protection" and "due process" clause. In 
effect, the student is denied an equal education opportunity. 

There are, however, less serious consequences, but equally de- 
humanizing. Some of these were noted by Judge Wright in his decision 
of Hobson V. Hansen (1968). Teachers, he warned, may underestimate 
real potential and consign students to a watered down curriculum. 
Labels may increase the danger of the self-fulfilling prophecy and 
ultimately lower the self-esteem of the student* And, Williams (1971) 
admonished that standardized tests serve to keep minority students from 
social mobility, denying them equal education and forces them to remain 
at a low socio-economic status all their lives. 

Finally, if one accepts the axiom that ability is equally distri- 
buted among groups, one expects to find an equal distribution of students 
regardless of race or ethnicity in educational programs. One finds, 
however, that this is not the case for the Hispanic student. Although 
information regarding the numbers of Hispanic students in certain 
special education and gifted programs is often inconsistent and con- 
flicting, there are, however, several general yet tentative conclusions 
to be drawn. 
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Mexican-Americans are overrepresented in programs for the educable 
mentally retarded and underrepresented in programs for the gifted and 
talented. Unlike Mexican- American students, Puerto-Rican students are 
proportionately represented in programs for the gifted (in New York 
state), while they are underrepresented in programs for the learning 
disabled;. Cuban-American students in Florida are grossly underrepre- 
sented in programs for the gifted and talented ( Civil Rights Survey , 
April, 1980', pp. 110 and 117). As a group, Hispanic students are more 
likely to be enrolled below grade level, drop out .of school more fre- 
quently than either Blacks or Anglos, and score below the norming group 
on standardized tests ( Education of the Handicapped , May 21, 1980). 

Evidence points to the general conclusion that current assessment 
procedures underestimate the ability and academic potential of the 
Hispanic student. The crucial question, therefore, and one that cannot 
be separated from the representation discussion, is what solutions have 
professionals proposed in order to ensure nondiscriminatory assessment 
for the Hispanic, student? 
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Section Two 
Modifications and Alternatives 
Over the years psychologists, educators, and test developers have 
suggested various modifications and alternatives to ansure that assess- 
ment procedures are not racially or culturally discriminatory. Among 
these procedures have been translation, renorming, adding points to 
obtained scores, ethnicity matching of the examiner/examinee, and teach- 
ing the minority student how to take a test. In addition, during the 
past decade. several new measures have been developed, such as culture- 
free and culture-fair tests, criterion-referenced measures, and plural- 
istic assessments. Possibly the most drastic modification suggested 
is the elimination of standardized testing with all minority groups. 
More recently, educators are giving attention to the decision-making 
orientation of professionals during the special education process and 
finally, the critical importance of determining the language dominance 
of the Hispanic student prior to any assessrr .*iu. The first modification 
discussed, and the one that produced the most startling results, was that 
of translation. 
Translation 

Language is the principal avenue for the transmission of knowledge. 
It is obvious that if an intelligence . test is administered to a student 
who does not understand the language^ in which it is administered, an 
invalid test score will result. In one stunning example of this premise, 
Diana, an eight-year old Mexican- American . student, increased her IQ 
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performance score by 40 points when the same test was administered to 
her in Spanish by a Mexican- American psychologist. Morris (1977) found 
that when 47 Mexican-American students enrolled in educable mentally 
retarded classes were administered an IQ test in Spanish, their average 
score increased by 13 points. In an interview, a Philadelphia psycholo- 
gist reinforced this finding: 

In my clinic, the average underestimation of IQ for the 
Puerto-Rican kid is 20 points . . . when, we test in Spanish 
there's a 20 point leap immediately, 20 points higher than 
when he's tested in English. 

Puerto- Ricans in the Continental 
U.S. , 1976, p. 99 

Partly due to the significant gains often achieved, direct translation 
of intelligence tests into Spanish appeared at one time to eliminate 
bias. There are, however, various reasons why mere translation may not 
minimize or eliminate bias. 

The use of translation carries the implicit assumption that the 
student speaks one language well or exclusively. As Bernal (1977) 
pointed out, most Hispanic children mix the two languages. Because 
translation usually involves a formal, standard dialect, a student may 
score below her/his real potential in either language. 

As early as 1934, Sanchez questioned the use of translation to 
eliminate bias. He suggested that equivalent words seldom exist in 
two languages. His comments were prescient in that later, rare 
scientific methods of translation would find item difficulty a serious 
issue. Roca (1955) docu^nented thft difficulties he and his associates 
in the Department of Education in Puerto Rico enccuntered in their 
efforts to develop a Spanish version of the Wechsler Intelligence 
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Scale for Children (WISC, 1949). A primary problem surfaced as trans- 
lators searched for words of similar frequency in both languages in 
order to insure item level difficulty. For example, the question 
"What do you call this finger?" to which the response is "thumb" is 
more difficult when translated into Spanish. A second problem, but 
equally significant, involves the cultural content. Items such as 
''Who wrote Romeo and Juliet?" had to be changed to **Who wrote Don 
Quijote?" 

Mercer (1977) critizes translation simply because it destroys the 
applicability of using existing norms, while Drenth (1972) simply states 
that one cannot make use of the "same" test in two cultures. Chandler 
and Plakos (1970) found that when the Spanish version of the WISC, 
developed in Puerto Rico, was administered to a Mexican-American 
student, she/he often obtained a poorer test score in Spanish than when 
given the Anglo-specific English version. Test administrators often . 
assume that homogeneity exists among the Hispanic populations. This 
assumption of language uniformity and cultural similarity is unfounded. 
Mexican-American Spanish differs considerably in vocabulary and pronun- 
ciation from Cuban-American or Puerto Rican Spanish. For example, the 
word "kite" may be translated as cometa, huila, volantin, papalote, or 
chiringa, depending on the country of origin. The. word "tostone" refers 
to a quarter or a half dollar for the Mexican-American, while to the 
Puerto Rican, it refers to a squashed section of a fried banana 
(DeAvila, 1976, p. 94). 
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The wise use of the translation modification is heavily dependent 
upon Che level of language proficiency of the Hispanic student. Oplesch 
(1980) found that Puerto Rican students enrolled in an Ohio elementary 
school, did not attain lower scores (as \^as hypothesized) when tested 
on the WISC-R in English than when they were evaluated on the Escala 
de Inteligencia Wechsler Para Ninos. However, the Puerto Rican students 
> achieved significantly higher scores on the performance scale than on the 
verbal scales, regardless of language. 

While the translation of standardized measur{::is into Spanish has 
considerable surface appeal, in reality because item level difficulty 
is changed and cultural differences are largely ignored, mere transla- 
tion will not eliminate bias in the assessment process. In searching 
for other alternatives, some test developers have suggested the concept 
of simple renorming or adding points to obtained scores. 
Renorming and Adding Points 

Some critics claim that intelligence and other standardized tests 
should be based on local norms, Ulibarri (1978) states that ''most of 
the administrators and educators who have had extensive experience in 
teaching bilingual-bicultural children know the futility, of comparing 
local test results with the national norms ... it is possible to 
develop local, norms that fit the situation" (p- 49). In partial 
agreement with Ulibarri, Oakland and Matsuzek (1976) believe that the 
availability of both national and localized norms provides far better 
accuracy on the minority group test scores (p. 56). 

In contrast to either Ulibarri or Oakland, Jensen (1979) believes 
that no real problems are resolved by using local norms, ''It would be 
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much like having to contend with different currencies and exchange rates 
in going from one country to another* If tests are biased for some 
groups, in the population, the bias should be recognized rather than 
obscured by having separate norms for that group (p. 95). Bemal (1977) 
labels renorming and adding points both "malpractices", in that "renorm- 
ing" appears to make the test better and it does not. "Adding points" 
to the obtained scores of the Hispanic student is a procedure developed 
to rectify certain abuses in the application of intelligence tests to 
minority persons. This procedure is basically a way of making low test 
scores more palpable but it does nothing to increase a test's ability. 
Ethnicity Matching 

Many studies have been conducted regarding the matching of race and 
examiner effects on the test performance of Black and white subjects 
(Oakland and Matsuzek, 1976, p, 60), while few studies have been con- 
fined to this topic with the Hispanic subject. One exception is the 
well-designed research done by Mishra (1980). A total of four examiners , 
two Anglos and two Mexican-Americans, administered two verbal subtests 
of the Wise and the colored form of the Raven's Progressive Maiirices to ■ 
96 Mexican- American students. Mishra found that even though on two of 
the three subtests, the Mexican- Americans performance was unaffected by 
examiner's matched ethnicity, Mexican-Americans scored significantly 
higher on the verbal tests on the WISC when administered by a Mexican- 
American examiner. Like Mishra, Garcia and Zimmerman (1972) found in 
a "bar pressing" test administered to Mexican-Americans, the match in 
ethnicity was a much stronger determiner of high leviels of performance 
than whether Spanish or English was used:. 
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The complex interaction of examiner and examinee in the testing 
situation makes it difficult to control all factors and to examine only 
the ethnicity matching variable. In contrast, research designed to 
increase test scores of Hispanic and Black students through test- 
training techniques provided quite- unambiguous data. 
Training Hispanic Students to Take Tests 

All tests are culture-bound and depend on a number of skills that 

they do not wish to measure. Van der Flier (1972) concluded thkt test- 

.taking skills must be overleamed before the unwanted test-skill varianci 

is eliminated with Spanish populations!, Some skills can be taught" 

directly, such as discrimination between colors or how to use the 

machine scored answer sheet. ' The' importance of the testee's familiarity 

with the type of test questions, tjae kind of logic used, and the element 

of being timed is important for the culturally different student (Gerry, 

1973). In his dissertation, Bemal (1971). demonstrated that feedback 

regarding test performance significantly improved the Mexican-American 

test scores. ' More recently, Bernal (1977=, p. 75) presented a convincing 

argument for the* development of . techniques which motivate the Hispanic 

student to engage the testing task. He cites the following as important 

1. Rapport building, including the use of the language 
dialect spoken by the students in informal settings, and an 
explanation of the purpose of the test. -> 



2. Administering tests in small, easily supervised 



groups . 



^3. f^^Coachi'dg on the mechanics of test taking, guessing. 



etc. 




4. Explaining r. the testing direction^: Thoroughly in the 
language dialect of the students and er;.ciiraging questions 
to clarify points. 

5. Warmup, including pract o^i on items similar to those 
to. be encountered on the test <^ : subtest; group discussion of 
why each member of the group p>elected a particular response, 
and feedback. . (p. 75) 

The lack of test sophistication and poor emotional adjustment ' to the 
school testing situation were among the reasons cited by Anastasi and 
Cordova* (1953) for the overall low scores of Puerto Ricans on the 
Cat tell Culture Free Intelligence Test, Their most conspicious finding 
was the significant practice effect. The researchers suggested that the 
increase in test- taking skills and a c^.earer understanding of the direc- 
tions and the purpose of ^he test caused the increased scores. 

While the eftu^ : increase the test-taking skills of Spanish- 
spea-king students- have received little attention in the literature, 
researchers' attempts to develop culture-fair tests have enjoyed a 
rather long history and have been well publicized. 
Culture-Free and Culture-Fair Tests 

The movement to construct a culture-free • test began with the pro- 
posal by Cattei^ in 1940 to seek a measure that would be free of cultural 
referrents so that the results would reveal the true ability of an 
individual. Implicit in this search was the belief that native intelli- 
gence could be separated from cultural factors. The quest for items and 
experiences which were free from cultural bindings soon proved futile, 
and the culture- "free" test movement shifted to the development of a 
culture "fair" test (Samuda, 1975, p. 133). 
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Culture-fair tests deemphasize factors such as verbal ability, test 
wiseness, and speed facility and in turn emphasize those experiences, 
knowledge, and skills common to all cultures. Some well-known culture- 
fair tests are the Leiter International Performance Scale, Raven's 
Progressive Matrices, and the Cattell's Culture-Fair Intelligence Test. 
In a scholarly critique of these and other such tests, Lawler (1978) 
noted that several tests, in particular the Raven's Progressive Matrices, 
require formal literate skills learned only in a school situation. He 
agreed with Ysseldyke's later research (1979, p. 152) in that there is 
also an absence of cross-cultural and predictive validity. Inasmuch as, 
there is no test which can be universally applied to all persons, the 
construction of culture-fair tests is declining (Oakland and Matuzek, 
1976, p. 62). In contrast, the development of criterion-referenced 
measures continues to offer promise for the implementation of nondis- 
criminatory assessment with the Hispanic student. 
Criterio n-Referenced Tests 

— Criterion-referenced testing represents the wave of 

future. . . . could help to revolutionize the teaching- 
learning process and assist educators and social scientists 
in. taking one giant step for mankind, 

Samuda, 1975, p. 152 
Nona-referenced tests reference the individual's score back to the 
group norm, while criterion-referenced tests reference- the individual's 

score back to an absolute criterion. The purpose of the former is to 

! 

compare a student's functioning with a group, whereas criterion- 
referenced tests are task specific and compare the child only to her/ 
his own performance and absolute standard. These measures have two 
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useful purposes in evaluation; first,, to assess the student's entry 
levels prior to instruction and to evaluate the performance follo^/ing 
instruction (Stephens, 1977, p. 233). 

The use of criterion-referenced measures with Hispanic students is 
heartily endorsed by Mowder (1980). She designed a "dual-approach" 
model for nondiscriminatory assessment and suggested that as the first 
'^tep a comprehensive multi-cultural assessment should be conducted. 
Subsequently, as a second level of assessment, she recommends the use 
of the criterion-referenced measures to delineate and articulate the 
goals and obj ectives f or the Individualized Education Program (lEP). 
In a less enthusiastic vein, Duffey et al. (1981) suggest that while 
criterion-referenced tests are useful in the instructional setting, 
educators need to understand the often high cost in human and fiscal 
resources required to implement a mastery system (p. 430), nor do 
these measures resolve the issue of cultural biases inherent in the 
content of many tests (Condon et al., 1979, p. 150). Finally, a 
caveat by Burry (1979) suggested that even though criterion-referenced 
tests provide more accurate educational data, there is little informa- 
tion available on the use of these measures with the Hispanic student. 
Pluralistic Assessment 

Pluralistic assessment is based on the view that the 
American society is characterized by cultural and structural 
pluralism ... a multi-cultural approach to assessment will : 
open up educational opportunities for Chicano children and 
redress the problem of overlabeling them as mentally retarded 
and underlabeling them as gifted. 

Mercer, 1977, pp. 157 and 159 
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Mercer and associates developed the System of Multicultural 
Pluralistic Assessment (SOMPA) as a outgrowth of her. research in 
Riverside, California. The SOMPA uses existing tests but pluralistic 
norms. Predicated on three assessment models the ins trump ic is de- 
signed as follows: . 

1. Medical Model : Fundamentally asks, ''Is the child physically 

normally?" 

2. Social System Model ; Fundamentally asks, **Does the child's 
behavior meet social expectations in the school, the family, and peer 
group of which he/she is a part?" 

3. Pluralistic Model ; Socioculturally sensitive version of the 
general intelligence model; and asks, "How^ intelligent is the child?" 
"What potential for learning does the child haye?"^ > 

The student received two IQ scores,, a traditional on6 and a plural- 
istic adjusted score or Estimated Learning Potenial (ELP) . To arrive at 
the ELP one needs to administer the Sociocultural Scales and the Wechsler 
Intelligence Scale for Children, Revised (WISC-R) : other tests such as 
the Physical Dexterity, Bender Visual Motor Gestalt Test, Weight by 
Height, Visual Acuity, Auditory Acuity, and Health History Inventories, 
and the Adaptive Behavior Inventory for Children. Mercer is not without 
her critics. Goodman (1979), Brown (1979), and Clarizio (1979) contend 
that the SOMPA, even. though translated into Spanish and normed on Mexican- 
Americans in California, does not assist in clarification of the meaning 
of "retardation" with the culturally different, nor will it increase pre- 
diction of actual school success for the minority group (s). 

5^ 



Goodman's concern is that human behavior is much too complex, too 
ntulti- dimensional, and erratic for one test to provide a significantly 
different direction, Mowder (1980) concedes that although by using the 
SOMPA sociocultural factors are controlled, .the test does not ^assist in 
planning an educational program, Duffy et al, (1981) comment that such 
procedures cannot take into account the heterogeneity of any one ethnic 
group, while retaining predictive validity with the majority culture 
(p. 429). 

Although Mercer notes that administration of the SOMPA is not 
difficult, indeed "does not require extensive retraining of existing 
personnel" (1979, p. 116), personal interviews with Ohio and Virginia 
school psychologists revealed that administration might take up to 12 
hours. Calculations and conversions are furrhe^ time consuming, even 
though Mercfer (p. 116) contends that conversions necessary to arrive 
at the estimated learning potential require only about: three minutes. 
The significance of the pluralistic measure is that by using a multiple 
normative framework, a more accurate description of the strengths and 
weaknesses of the Hispanic student may result. Not satisfied with any 
of the modifications or alternatives to tests, some critics have re- 
quested that a moritorium be placed on the standardized testing of 
minority students. 

Should Intelligence Testing be Banned? 

An angry Williams (1971) proposed that standardized testing proce- 
dures of Black and Hispanic children should be abolished, until valid, 
nondiscriminatory tests are developed. In defense of his position, he 



noted that existing tests are demeaning to the culturally and linguis- 
tically different child because they inevitably hold up the Anglo as 
the normal group, and that such a comparison is bound to find any non- 
Anglo student "deficient" in some way. Morris (1977) in support of 
Williams, arrived at his conclusion to ban tests through a survey that 
he conducted for the purpose of collecting data on what modifications 
and alternatives had been implemented in order to minimize bias with 
the Hispanic student in the Southwestern states. He found that very 
little was being done to eliminate bias and from these data issued his ' 
demand for a moratorium. 

Unlike eicher Morris or Williams, Cleary et al. (1975) feared that 
a ban might cause a more insidious bias. They point out that the abolish- 
ment of standardized tests would not result in an improvement of assess- 
ment but would only make the process more subjective. In agreement. 
Meeker and Meeker (1973) conclude that to administer IQ tests no longer 
is to deny teachers important information. Tests are more impersonal 
contends Jensen (1979), yet more individualized and objective than 
teacher made assessment (p. 49). Can a test be biased? Strictly 
speaking, according to Drenth (1972), it cannot, but only indicates 
differences among students. What can be biased, he cautions, is 
the way the test results are used in making education decisions. 
Decision-Making 

In the recent literature regarding decision-making in nondiscrimin- 
atory testing. Professor and Director of the Institute for Research on 
Learning Disabilities, James' E. Ysseldyke's name often appears (1979). 
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Nondiscriminatory assessment entails several factors in 
complex interaction. As noted earlier, our real concern 
should be with bias in the decision-making process and with 
abuse in the use of assessment data to make decisions about 
students. Abuse can occur in many different ways. First, 
abuse can result from the use of tests for purposes other than 
those for which they were designed. It can also result from 
comparisons of students to'- others who differ systematically 
in several characteristics. Third, abuse occurs- when techni- 
cally inadequate tests are used to collect data about students. 
It also occurs when investi'gators go beyond their data to infer 
or predict later academic difficulty. Bias on the basis of 
naturally occurring pupil characteristics occurs throughout 
the assessment process. Teachers differentially vieWobjec- 
tive child behavior when children are assigned deviancy labels. (p.l5? 

In essence when decisions are to be made regarding a member of a lin- 
guistically different group, then a member of the same group should 
participate in ♦zhe decision points. At the very least, the multi- 
disciplinary team should include participants who are aware of and 
familiar with the minority student *s culture. 

A possible trend in the search for fair assessment procedures is 
best demonstrated by Ysseldyke and others in their unflagging efforts 
to create an awareness in professionals of the critical points in the 
decision-making process. They believe that ''Protection in Evaluation 
Procedures'' (Public Law 94:142) infers a much broader concern than 
solely test fairness. The broader issue is to address how test informa- 
tion and other data were used to make decisions about pupils (Ysseldyke 
and Regan, 1980, p. 465). 

It is difficult if not injudicious to specify a fixed approach to 
nondiscriminatory assessment for the Hispanic student. Clearly, no 
single measure, no one method nor standard modification will ensure 
the valid assessment of a minority child's educational potential. Yet, 
one concludes that the primary concern and the first step in the 
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assessment process is to determine the dominant language of the Hispanic 
student (Oplesch & Genshart, 1981). This determination then sets the 
stage for the prof essional (s) to make the proper selections of available 
tests and the necessary, modifications to ensure nonbias . From this 
comprehensive data base, all decisions regarding the educational program 
for the Hispanic student must be made with caution and with an under- 
standing of and appreciation for the student's culture and language. 

PiXi important barrier to the accurate understanding of the Hispanic 
student is the proclivity of prominent educators to group members of 
the three major Hispanic subcultureis together under the erroneous assump- 
tion that they represent a homogeneous group, and that the results of one 
investigation on one subculture may be generalized to all other Hispanic 
subcultures. The third and final section then, is an abbreviated explora- 
tion of the differences in educational achievement, acculturation levels, 
value preferences and socioeconomic status among the Cuban-Americans, 
Puerto Ricans and Mexican-Americans. 
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Section Three 

Cuban-Americans, Mexican-Americans and Puerto Rlcans 

There are presently 14,605,883 persons of Hispanic origin In the 
United States ( Roar.oke Times and World News , April 17, 1981). Of this 
total, Mexican- Americans account for 60%, Puerto Ricans 15%, and Cuban- 
Americans 7%. The remaining 19% Includes Central or South Americans and 
other persons of Hispanic origin (Brown et al., 1980, p. 6). For many 
years numerous methods have been suggested to Identify Hispanic Americans. 
Since 1973, the U. S. Office for Civil Rights relied primarily on "visual 
identification" for its collection of data. After 1978, however, the 
method of "self -identification'^ has been used. The ;t> S. Census Bureau 
reported that the Hispanic population increased by 61% i:i the p^^t ten 
years, while the number of Black Americr.ns rose only 17%* If present 
growth rate continues, Hispanic persons i^rlll soon becomia the largest 
minority in the United States (Falcon, 1980). 

Each state in the Union has some Hispanic residents, however, mOie 
than 75% of all Hispanics live in the five states of Florida, NeV Mexico, 
New York, Texas, and Califorriia. Mexican- Americans live primaiily in the 
Southwestern states, Ir.rge number? of Cuban-Americans reside in Florida, 
while Puerto Ricans cov:centrate in the* industrial Northwest, in particular 
New York City. Contrary to general opinion, most Hispanic f ^^mi^ies dc not 
live in rural area^, with more than 85% re(?/.ding in metropol-' .^.m sections 
of the country (Brown et al. , 1980) , 
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Not surprisingly,, there has been considerable diiiiiculty in settling 

upon a term ov phrase which not only accurately describes persons of 

Spanish origin, but is not offensive to the minority cultures. Such 

teiins as Spanish-speaking (Rodriguez, 1970), of Spanish-origin (Arce, 

1976), Spanish surname, Hispanos and Latinos (del Olmo, 1981) appear 

in the literature. More recently, the Federal Interagency Committee 

on Education adopted the term "Hispanic" (Brown et al., 1980, p. 2). 

Frank del Olmo (1981) of the LA Times-Washington Post caustically 

assailed the new term; 

In all my years of living and working in Latino 
communities, I have never heard a Latino refer to himself 
as Hispanic. ... in fact, if there is one positive thing 
about the emergence of 'Hispanic,' it's that both Chicanos 
and Mexican-Americans finally agree on something: They 
don't like to be called Hispanics. (p. F-3) . 

His criticism reflects the concern that the use of one term to 
identify persons of such diverse cultures promotes the implicit assump- 
tion that they represent a homogeneous group. Thv. intent of this 
SBCcion is to demonstrate that such is not the case. 
Education 

There are clear differences in educational achievement among Mexican- 
Americans, Cuban-Americans, and Puerto Ricrans. Persons of Cuban origin 
have a significantly higher educational level than persons of either 
Mexican or Puerto Rlcan backgrounds. In 1976, 26% of the Cuban-Americans 
were enrolled in college as compared to 11% of the Mexican-Americans and 
10% of the Puerto Ricans (Brown et al., 1980, p. 198). 

This writer has suggested that misleading conclusions have been 
drawn from the analysis of data collected under the general term of 

Go 
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"Hispanic." One of the more startling examples of this claim is in the 
area of Hispanic high school non-completion rates* The Education of the 
Handicapped Biweekly Newsletter (April 23, 1980) published the non- 
completion rate for Hispanics as 38%, while Mackey and Beebe (1977, p. 50) 
noted that 87% of the Puerto Rican students oyer 25 years of age had not 
completed high school. In Chicago, 70% of the Puerto Rican students had 
dropped out (Schaefer, 1979, p. 315), while in Philadelphia, 65% of the 
Puerto Ricans left school before completion (Vasquez, 1974, p. 22), In 
striking dissimilarity. The U. S. Bureau of Census reported that 25% of 
Hispanic Americans were not enrolled in school and had not completed high 
school (Brown et al., 1980, p. 100). 

A second example of misinterpretation surfaced out of the information 
collected through a Civil Rights Survey (1980) . As previously discussed 
they concluded that Hispanic students are enrolled in special education 
programs in equal proportion to their total school enrollment. Yet, a 
careful examination of the information collected on the individual states 
of New York, Florida, and New Mexico gives rise to different conclusions. 

In New York (predominately Puerto Rican), Hispanic students repre- 
sent 11% of the total enrollment, 13% of all pupils enrolled in programs 
for educable mentally retarded, and 18% of trainable mentally retarded 
CTMR) ; whereas Hispanic students made^ up only 5% of the total learning 
disabled students. 

In New Mexico (predominately Mexican-American) , Hispanic students 
represent 42% of the total enrollment, 57% of all pupils enrolled in 
programs for the EMR, 51% of all TMR students and 48% of the ^learning 
disabled students. 
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In Florida (predominately Cuban- American) , Hispanic students repre- 
sent 7% of the total enrollment, 4% of all pupils enrolled in programs 
for EMR, 7% of the TMR and 7% of the total learning disabled students • 

Most noteworthy in studying data compiled on the three states of 
New York, New Mexico, and Florida are the differences in Hispanic 
representation in programs for the gifted. Note that in New York, 
students were proportionately represented, while in Florida and New 
Mexico they were grossly underrepresented in programs for the gifted 
or talented. 

Thi. v^omprehensive survey, conducted by a respected agency has the 
obvious advantage of collecting, aggregating and analyzing large, reason- 
ably representative samples of data. Attention is focused on the gather- 
ing of information under the term "Hispanic,*' and little effort is made 

to separate the data into the major subcultures of Mexican-American, 

J- 

Puerto Rican, Cuban-American, Central/South American, or "Other Hispanics,* 

Thus far it has been argued that there are significant differences 
in educational achievement and special education placement among the 
major Hispanic subcultures. Cuban-Americans as a whole tend to attain 
higher educational levels than Puerto Ricans .or Mexican-Americans, 
Puerto Ricans as a whole have the highest dropout rates, yet represent 
the highest proportion of Hispanic students enrolled in gifted or talented 
programs in the State of New York, 

In searching for an explanation for these educational differences, 
a reviewer is perplexed at the dearth of research studies designed for 
the specific purpose of comparing students of the three subcultures. 
While a plethora of position statements testify to the distinctiveness 
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of the groups, little empirical evidence has been compiled to support 
these statements. And, with the exception of migration studies and 
some efforts in acculturation research, no study was uncovered which 
set out for the expressed purpose of comparing the Mexican-American 
to the Puerto Rican or the Cub an- American student. Migration and 
acculturation studies demonstrate the diversity of the Hispanic 
immigrants, and the variety of reasons given for leaving their respec- 
tive places of birth in order to come to the United States, 
Cubans 

The United States is a nation made up of immigrants, most of whom 
came to this country because of religious, economic, or social reasons, 
The influx of the Cubans was not just another group of hungry, tired, 
and poor immigrants yearning to find wealth in a new land, but rather 
the Cuban exodus was a case of "self-imposed political exile" which 
intrigued the three Stanford sociologists who conducted the most re- 
spected published research on the migration (Fagen, Brody, & O'Leary, 
1968), From the results of their comprehensive interviews with Cuban 
exiles, they concluded that the migration was distinct in two major 
ways: Firstly, the conditions that prevailed in Cuba in 1958 were in 
the true sense of the word, revolutionary. Cubans left for purely 
political reasons, which is significantly different from the non- 
political migrations of the Mexican or the Puerto Rican, Secondly, 
the Cuban exile was self-imposed, for the Cuban refugees were not 
fleeing for their lives, but rather from a complex set of circumstances 
thought, by the exiles themselves, to be ''intolerable" (pp. 4-6), 
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Rumbaut and Rumbaut (1976) concluded that one of the most distinctive 
characteristics of the Cuban migration rests in the manner in which they 
were received by the United States Government, The Kennedy Administration 
established the Cuban Refugee Program which concentrated on relocating 
the exiles throughout the United States. Positions as Spanish language 
professors and teachers in universities and public schools were secured. 
The facilitative and positive rear. on accorded the Cuban exiles by the 
Government was unprecedented in the history of this country. 

Another distinctive characteristic of the Cuban migration is that 
the first two waves of refugees did not represent a cross section of the 
Island's total population, but rather a disproportionate number of the 
early arrivals came from the middle and upper strata of Cuban society 
(Fagan et al,, 1968), Seldom has an immigrant group come to this country 
so well educated and motivated to achieve (Mackey & Beebe, 1977). The 
first two waves of Cubans were familiar with the U. S, society, agreed 
upon the basic American value of hard work, and entered into a strong 
network of associates, friends, and relatives within the ethnic community 
of Miami (Rumbaut & Rumbaut, 1976; Ballesteros, 1979). While the first 
of exiles were representative of the upper and urban middle classes in 
Cuba, later arrivals have been increasingly more representative of all 
sectors of Cuba. For most of the Cuban immigrants, leaving^ their country 
was a self-imposed exile, without the possibility of return. Mexican- 
Americans, on the other hand, offer a different migratipn story. 
Mexican-Americans * 

The first "arrivals" of Mexicans in the United States is signifi- 
cantly different from the Cuban pattern of migration. Specifically, 
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Mexicans were in this country before it was formed. They were literally 
"annexed" into the United States following the conquest of the Mexican 
American War, Subsequent to the signing of the Treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo, Mexicans became American citizens. Cultural ties have remained 
strong for these immigrants, partially because of close proximity to 
their Mother country (Ramirez & Castaneda, 197A), This easy migration 
between the two countries is the reason cited by Balljsteros (1979) for 
the Mexican-American often not making a full commitment to the new 
country. Of the three major Hispanic subcultures, the Mexican-Americans 
represent the greatest intra-heterogeneity (Ramirez & Castaneda, 1974). 
These differences include, the length of residence in the United States, 
racial make-up, the dominant language used in the home, their dialectal 
differences, the degree of acculturation, participation in the majority 
culture, and the reception accorded the immigrants by the United States 
(Knowlton, 1975), In contrast to the supportive and organized welcome 
given the Cuban immigrants; , the Mexican arrivals throughout the decades 
have been welcomed principally because they provide a cheap labor source 
for the maintenance of agricultural superiority. 

Portes, McLeod, & Parker (1978) studied the Cuban and the Mexican 
immigrant because they represented a similarity in language, yet had 
significantly different reasons for coming to the United States. These 
researchers found that the Mexican immigration pattern departed markedly 
from the' Cuban pattern in that the number of Mexican professionals and 
technicians immigrating in 1974 was a very insignificant proportion to 
the total, as contrasted to the overrepresentation of the professional 
class in the Cuban migration. The bulk of Mexican arrivals concentrated 
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in the areas of domestic service and unskilled labor • The Fortes study 
also compared the aspirational levels of the Cuban to the Mexican immi- 
grant and determined that the aspirations of the Cuban exiles, both in 
terms of income and education, were significantly more favorable than 
those of the Mexican immigrants. Differences between the two groups 
were directly related to their respective backgrounds and the reasons 
they cited for leaving their homelands. In essence, coming from Mexico 
versus coming from Cuba made a considerable difference in the two groups, 
i.e., if past income and educational achievement had been good, then 
expectations were high that future income and educational attainments 
would be better. Supporting the distinctions between these two groups 
of immigrants, two different studies conducted eight years apart 
(Komaroff, Masuda, & Holmes, 1968; Valdes & Baxter, 1976) found that 
th*=i Cuban was far more similar to the Anglo-American than to the 
Mexican-American. "This fact was contrary to the expectations due 
to the common Spanish traditions of the Cub-in and the Mexican" (p. 234). 

While the early Cuban arrivals reprr^f ACed a disproportionately 
high number ot professionals, and are yet today prevented from returning 
to their homeland, "the Mexican immigrants, on the other hand, enjoy easy 
access to their homeland, but represent a disproportionately high number 
of unskilled workers from the poverty levels of Mexican society. Differ- 
ent still, are the immigration patterns of the Puerto Ricans. 
Puerto Ricans 

Puerto Ricans are the first group to enter this country from a 
culturally different area, but who are at^the same time citizens of 
the United States. In order to better understand the Puerto Rlcan 
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attitude towards their distinctly different citizenship status, one must 
explore the ^'commuter migration" syndrome. Born as American citizens on 
the Island of Puerto Rico, Puerto Ricans grow up speaking Spanish, yet 
are a part of a culture very distinct from their country of citizenship. 
As these Puerto Rican citizens migrate to the Mainland, they find that 
their use of Spanish, appropriate on the Island, often precludes them 
from social, economic, and educational mobility in the United States. 
For this reason, Puerto Ritans often see themselves as being denied 
full rights of citizenship. 

Puerto Rican migration patterns vary according to the economy of 
the United States. For example, President Reagan's recent budget cuts 
in food aid to the Island may initiate a heavy return migration to the 
Mainland ( Roanoke Times and World News , March 11, 1981, p. A-14) • 
Cordasco and Bucchioni (1973) contend that the situation of the Puerto 
Rican living on the Island cannot be abstracted from the situation of 
Che Puerto Ricans living in the United States. In support, Vasquez 
C1974) suggests that because of easy return to the Island, many Puerto 
Ricans are not committed to achieving high levels of acculturation in 
this country. 

Differences and Discord Among the Three Subcultures 

According to Reyes (1978), Cubans have assimilated into the main- 
stream of Chicago life more readily than the Mexican-Americans or the 
Puerto Ricans. Cubans do not tend to stick together in separate parts 
of the city, but rather are scattered about and enter into the broader 
community with ease (p. 72). 
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Many Cuban- Americana are financially successful. This fact is often 
cited as one source of resentment among other more long established 
Hispanic groups. For example, Mackey and Beebe (1977), found that in 
Florida, where all three subcultures are represented, an attempt was 
made to unite the leaders of each subgroup in order to present a more 
powerful, political coalition to achieve better jobs. Five Mexican- 
Americans who represented the 5,000 workers living in Miami, and five 
Puerto Ricans representing about 30,000 workers attempted to unite with 
the five Cuban-Americans who represented about 250,000 workers in the 
city.' The intra-group hostility did not permit the organization of the 
coalition (p. 25). 

Other studies and position papers reveal that there is some discord 
between the Cuban-Americans and the Puerto Ricans. While the fiftiLer are 
not bom citizens of the United States they consider themselves to be 
"better and whiter" (Rodriquez, 1979). In the Puerto Ricans' estimation, 
the Cuban refugees are the "preferred" immigrants, given preference in 
jobs, in reorientation to the United States, and often receive pro- 
fessional positions above the Puerto Ricans (p. 157). 

Most of the Cubans are an exiled professional middle- 
class that came to the United States for political reasons. 
They are lauded and rewarded by the United States govern- 
ment for their rejection of Communism and Fidel Castro. 
_ The Cubans lean toward the political right, are fearful of 
^tK^M^volvement. of the masses of poor people. Being middle- 
classth^U_ar^ familiar with 'the system' and operated 
successfully in this structure. They are competitive and - 
upwardly mobile. They have little sympathy for the 
uneducated poor. (Hilda Hidalgo, quoted from Cordasco & 
Bucchioni, 1973, p. xvi) 

Puerto Ricans lack a strdng feeling of identity (Leavitt, 1974). 

In contrast to the Mexican-Americans, they were not united in any _ 

* 
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revolutionary struggle against another country. While the Mexican tradi- 
tions are stronger than those of the Puerto Ricans, the tightly bound 
enclaves of the Cuban-Americans do not appear to exist in either sub- 
culture, Cuban-Americans appear to have acculturated well into the 
majority culture. Ballestero suggests that Cuban exiles exemplify the 
characteristics which Americans reward, namely; hard work, perseverence, 
forwardness, curiousity, and outgoingness . 

A comprehensive review of the related literature provides conflicting 
responses to the question: What is the representation of Hispanic students 
in certain special education and gifted programs? Considerable data 
support the ovarrepresentation response, however, recent available informa- 
tion from Eastern states .indicates that Hispanics may be underrepresented 
in these programs. Yet, on the other hand, the Civil Rights Survey con- 
cluded that Hispanic students participate in special education programs 
consistent with their representation in the total school enrollment. 
Because the question of representation cannot be separated from the 
±3sue of nondiscriminatory assessment procedures, the second section 
of r.his review has explored and critically analyzed the modifications 
and alternatives implemented to minimize or eliminate bias for the 
Hispani^c student. Modifications discussed inclvvVt translation, renorm- 
ing and adding points, ethnicity matching, test-training, the development 
of culture-fair tests, criterion-referenced measures, and the use of 
pluralistic assessments. Finally, the third section demonstrated the 
importance of maintaining separate data on the three Hispanic sub- 
cultures of Mexican-Americans, Cuban-Americans, and Puerto Ricans. In 
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STom, this review points to the need to collect more accurate information 
regarding the enrollment patterns of Hispanic students in special educa- 
tion or gifted programs, and procedures implemented to ensure nondis- 
criminatory assessment. 




Chapter 3 

METHODOLOGY 



Introduction 

This chapter relates the research procedures used to describe the 
proportionate representation of Hispanic students in Special Education 
and Gifted programs, and modifications implemented to ensure nondis- 
criminatory assessment. The procedures are presented in five sections: 
(1) a description of the population, (2) the instrumentation, (3) the 
design, reproduction and administration of the questionnaire, (4) the 
data analysis procedures, and (5) a summary of the research design and 
methodology. • 

In designing the descriptive study and prescribing the manner in 
which the research was to be conducted, it was necessary to take into 
account the purposes of the study, and the resources that were practical 
and feasible. Because the primary end sought of the study was to 
describe present phenomena in widely diverse geographic areas of the 
United States, the mailed questionnaire was selected as the most appro- 
priate method for the collection of data for the following reasons: 
First, the study was designed to gather data from the six states of 
Texas, New Mexico, Florida, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and New York- 
It was not feasible to make on-site visits to each of these states for 
personal* interviews. In addition, the issues under study were considered 
sensitive in nature. A questionnaire is impersonal, and respondents Hgay 
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feel a aater confidence of anonymity than in a face-to-face interview. 
Finally, a questionnaire, by design, is under the control of the respondent. 
Certain sections may be completed as time and the availability of informa- 
tion permit (Selltiz, Jahoda, Deutsch, & Cook, 1976). 

Population 

The population for the study was determined through a series of 
inductive steps or phases, and .directed by the research questions. These 
phases were: 
Phase One 

The question of proportionate representation of Hispanic students 
into special education and gifted programs, as related to nondiscrimina- 
tory assessment procedures, could best be answered by seeking information 
from areas in the United States where substantial numbers of Hispanics 
reside. Brown et al. (1980) noted that over 75% of the Hispanic students 
enrolled in the Nation^s schools, live in the five states of Florida, New 
York, California, Texas, and New Mexico. 

Because a somewhat pioneering part of the study was the investigator * s 
attempt to collect data for the purposes of making comparisons among the 
three subcultures of Cuban-American, Mexican-American, and Puerto Rican 
students, it was necessary to pinpoint areas of the United States in which 
each of these subcultures was located. Through an examination of data 
from the U. S. Bureau of Census, Civil Rights reports, and subsequent 
telephone conversations with professionals in State Education Agencies 
(SEAs), it was found the Cub an- Americans , although spread throughout the 
nation, often locate in the South, in particular in Florida. Mexican- 
Americans, although also dispersed throu^^out the United States, 
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concentrate in the Southwest, in particular In Texas, Indeed, 97% of 
the Hispanic students enrolled in public schools of Texas, are of Mexican 
descent, Puerto Ricans generally re^'3;:de in the inci xstrial cititis of the 
Northeast, Chicago and Los Angeles, Because nearly 200,000 Hispanic 
students, the majority of whom are of Puerto Rican background, are 
enrolled in the New York City public schools. New York City was targeted 
as the best choice for the collection of data on the Puerto Rican student. 

The State of New Mexico was selected as the most appropriate source 
from which to collect information on the representation/density research 
question. More than ^3% of the total school enrollment in New Mexico 
public schools are of Hispanic background.^ 

A final, yet significant dimension of the problem under study, was 
the often neglected consideration, that Hispanic students may be under- 
enrolled in special education. As previously discussed. (Chapter 2), few 
incidents of underrepresenta tion have been made public. Two exceptions 
to this statement recently surfaced in the East; one, in the City of 
Philadelphia, and the other, in the State of Massachusetts. These two 
areas were then chosen as the most appropriate, cities from which to 
collect data on the Hispanic underserved student. 

Essentially then* the states of Florida (predominately Cub an- American) , 
and Texas (predominately Mexican-American), and the City of New York (pre- 
dominately Puerto Rican) were selected to provide data on the Hispanic 
subcultures, while the State of New Mexico was chosen to- gather information 

^New Mexico ^^ -hocl District Profile: 1978-79 School Year , New Mexico 
State Department .^f Education. 
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on the density relationship question. The State of Massachusetts, and 
the City of Philadelphia were targeted as appropriate to provide data ' 
on the research questions dealing with the underr epresentation issue. 
Phase Two 

After selecting those areas of the United States, which met the 
criteria for the population to be studied, it was necessary to compile 
a listing of LEAs within each of these areas whose Hispanic population 
was sufficient to qualify them to respond to the survey. Adopting 
again the Massachusetts vs. Holyoke (1979) hearing, it was decided to 
select those LEAs whose Hispanic population was 20% or wore of their 
total enrollment. ;0n the surface and given the numerous statistical 
reports available, this would seem an easy task; however, several 
difficulties arose. 

In Texas, for example, there are 1,099 LEAs grouped into twenty 
(20) regions.^ .Several COOPs or ISDs have developed for the purpose 
of serving handicapped students. Cooperatives often cut across regions. 
One COOP may serve seven LEAs, three of whom have over 35% Hispanic 
population, and the remaining four (4) have less than 10% Hispanic 
enrollment. Again, a complication arose when it was uncovered that, 
while public school enrollment data for Texas Is available under each 
LEA, Special Education enrollment inf ormation '|i>r each COOP or ISD is 
not available. Essentially then, as before, reliance was made on the 
Texas State Department of Education to assist in the development of an 



^From: Microfiche: - Texas Public School Membership by Ethnic Group; 
1980-81 Fall Survey: State Department of Education, Austin, Texas. 
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accurate enumeration frame, which would include all LEAs whose Hispanic 

population was significantly large to respond to the questionnaire, the 

Associate Director suggested that the survey be mailed to Regions I, II, 

XIX, and XX, an area which included over 445,000 Hispanic students 

enrolled in 63 LEAs. 

The development of a frame for the state of New Mexico was a simpler 

procedure than that of Texas. This was due in part, to the extensive 

publications of the New Mexico State Department of Education which were 

provided to the investigator'. It was found that Hispanic students com- 

3 

prise over 42% of the 270,026 students enrolled in the New Mexico public 
schools. A total of 53 LEAs met the 20% criterion for participation in 
the study. c 

Difficulties of a different nature emerged during the development 
of the enumeration" frame for New York City. Considered as one LEA, New 
York. City was divicled into over 30 districts within the Burroughs, during 
the late sixties. While some of the educational services have been 
decentralized, services for Special Education remain centralized. ^ The 
Board of Education of the City of New York provided a list of the 
separate districts within the City and a statistical report on race and 
ethnicity. ' No information, however, has been published on the enrqllment 
figures for each district, therefore these data were provided to the 
investigator by telephone. This information was then matched with the 
published ethnicity data, and the 20% criterion was applied. In total, 
21 districts were included in the final frame for New York City. 



From New Mexico School District Profile: 1978-79 School Year, 



New Mexico State Department of Education. 
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For the construction of a frame for the remaining states of Florida 
and Massachusetts, the 20% criterion was not considered useful. In 
Florida, for example, several LEAs have large school enrollments, and 
while a significant number of these students may be of Hispanic back- 
grounds, the percf "age may not reach •20%, On the other hand, it was 
noted that one LEA in Florida serves more than 83,000 Hispanic students, 
predominately of Cuban-American background. Again, the investigator 
turned to the State Department of Education for direction. The pro- 
fessional responsible for the administration of Special Education 
programs for minority-language students, suggested that ten (10) LEAs 
be selected to participate in the study. 

> '"5 " ■ 

As with Florida, the 20% criterion was not useful for the develop- 
ment of a frame in the Commonwealth of Ma sachusetts. The State Depart- 
ment of Education in Massachusetts suggested that the survey be mailed 
to five LEAs whose Hispanic population was adequate to respond to the 
questionnaire. The investigator added another LEA, the site of the 
hearing of Massachusetts vs. Holyoke (1979) $ and. the impetus for the 
problem herein under study. In total, six (6) LEAs were included in. 
the enumeration frame for the State of Massachusetts. The City of 
Philadelphia was selected for the study, principaJj-ly because it was 
the site of a complaint filed by the Education Law Center, alleging 
that the City of Philadelphia w.i^ ^riider serving Hispanic students in 
Special Education. 
Phase Three 

Throughout the development of Phases One and Two, the investigator 
was concerned that the professionals selected to participate in the 
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survey would not only sense the significance of the problem under investi- 
gation, but moreover, be knowledgeable in the area of nondiscriminatory 
assessment for the Hispanic student. Of equal importance, was the 
criterion that they would have access to or control over, the requested 
information. Administrators of Special Educatj.on emerged as those persons 
most likely to meet these criteria. Their responsibilities usually in- 
clude the development of a Federal Child Count for Handicapped Children, 
the writing of the Local Education Agency's Plan for Special Education, 
for ensuring the local school boards that all children, regardless of 
race, ethnicity or handicap are guaranteed protection in the evaluation 
process, and ultimately, they are responsible for the administration of 
all special education programs and related services in their respective 
LEAs. There was no intent on the part of the investigator, to collect 
information on the philosophical, emotional or psychological background 
of the Administrators of Special Education, nor was there any effort to 
gather data on their experiences, educational levels or ages. They were 
simply the best vehicle for obtaining data sought in the study. 

In sum, 157 Administrators of Special Education in 157 Local 

i 

Education Agencies in the six states of New ?ork. New Mexico, Texas, 
Pennsylvania, Florida, and ^xassachusetts met the criteria for participa- 
tion in the study^ The statistician, .hired by the investigator through- 
out the conceptualization of the research design, suggested that, because 
the investigation sought to describe phenomena in a relatively uncharted' 
area of research, the complete enumeration frame was appropriate. Be- 
cause cost was not a prohibiting factor, and time was not unduly limited, 
the complete enumeration frame concept was adopted* 
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Following this decision a letter was forwarded to the Directors of 
Special Education in the State Departments of Education in the six states 
(see Appendix A). Each letter outlined the purpose and significance of 
the study, and elicited the cooperation of the State Department of 
Education. In addition, a request was made for a current list of 
Administrators of Special Education and Gifted programs, and/or a contact 
person to assist in the project. Each State Departmeat of Edxacation 
responded affirmatively to the requ«t, either by sending a current 
listing, or by suggesting the name of a professional in the Division 
of Special Education who would assist with the investigation. Following 
this initial permission to conduct the study, a series of communications 
began. Throughout the ten months of the study, the State Departments of 
Education provided information and assistance upon request. 

Instrumentation 

The construction of a questionnaire is an arduous task, which 
ultimately entails a series of compromises; compromises between the 
quest for accuracy and the desire to secure a respectable . response 
rate. Items must be developed so as to elicit accurate information, 
while not irritating the respondent, and yet respond fully to the 
research questions. Item construction is something of an art in 
itself, but the most ingenious writer of questions seldom is certain 
of their clarity , until they have been reviewed by professionals in 
the. field. For the present survey, eight successive revisions of the. 
instrument were prepared, over a period of six (6) months, before the 
final draft was committed to type-setting and professional printing. 
Subsequent to each' revision, the succeeding draft was mailed to selected 
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professionals in the field who were knowledgeable in the area of 
special education for the Hispanic student. 
Development of the Questionnaire 

The initial phase of Che development of Che instrument was strongly 
influenced by the review of the literature, the subsequent research 
questions which grew out of the review, the professional experiences of 
Che investigator while teaching in Latin America, recent interviews with 
Hispanic educators, and a careful study of past survey instruments re-, 
lated to the problem unddr study. f^</ 

The content and format of the questionnaire were further influenced 
by three considerations: First, that thci infoirmation sought revolved 
around two sensitive issues; that of the proportionate number of Hispanic 
students enrolled in special education and gifted programs, and the 
evaluation procedures designed to ensure nondiscriminatory assessment. 
Second, since the questionnaire was to be mailed to Admin^stratbtfs of 
Special Educrtion, generally known for their particularly heavy workload, 
it was important that the questionnaire be relevant, concise and accurate. 
Third, since most national surveys of this nature had requested enroll- 
ment data in Special education and gifted programs, under the general 
term of "Hispanic," this survey sought to gather data on, not only the 
Hispanic population as a group, but moreover to maintain separate infor- 
mation on the three subcultures of Cuban-Americans, Mexican-Americans, 
and Puerto Ricans. Because this design was relatively uncharted by 
earlier research, there were few guidelines to direct the researcher. ^ 
Eventually, a two-pronged approach appeared best; that of sending the 
instrument to parts of the United States in which there were pockets of 
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each subculture, and secondly, to ask each respondent to indicate the 
percentage of Hispanic students who were of Mexican, Puerto Rican or 
Cuban backgrounds residing in each LEA. 
Field Reviewers 

Over a period of six (6) months, three sets of field reviewers 
were involved in the criticism and revisions of the draft questionnaires. 
The composition of these groups was suggested by Dillman (1978, p. 156). 
What follows is a sketch of each professional in the three groups and a 
brief discussion of only their salient crxcicisms and comments. 

The first group was composed of colleagues and similarly trained 
professionals who not only appreciated the study *s foci, but grasped the 
nature and significance of the investigation. The functipn of this first 
group was to judge the questionnaire in terms of its relationship to the 
research questions, to examine it. for clarity of purpose, general tone, 
and accurate use of terminology. Comments were also sought on the format 
and overall design of the instrument. The composition of this first 
group of field-reviewers was as follows: a) School Psychologist and 
consultant throughout the development, of the questionnaire, who is 
fluent in Spanish, German, French and English. Her most recent research 
involved the comparison 'of individual , intelligence test results of Puerto 
Rican students' when acfininis tered the WISC-R and when given the .^Iscala de 
Inteligencia Wechsler Para Ninos. b) Supervisor for a State Education 
Agencv whose primary responsibilities include the supervision of Special 
Education programs for twenty-four (24) LEAs, whose total; school enroll- 

ments include a large number of minority 3 mguage students, c) Associate 

\ ' ' I 

Directo^ and Psychologist for a State Education Agency, whose responsi.- 
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bilities include the formulation of guidelines to ensure protection in 
evaluation procedures for all minority and minority language students, 
d) Statistician for V:^.rginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 
whose primary responsibilities to the investigator were to critique the 
design of the questionnaire in order to provide assurance that the data 
collected would be amenable to computer analysis, easily quantified, and : 
answer the research questions. 

The second group consisted of potential users of the information, 
who were thoroughly familiar with the topic under study, and in parti- 
cular, the terms used in the questionnaire. The composition of this 
group of field reviewers included; a) an administrator in Special 
Education, Mexican-American; b) a University professor of Psychology, 
Puerto Rican; c) a multi-lingual psychologist of Cuban-American back- 
ground, and d) a Bilingual-Bicultural Director and Puerto Rican whose 
research interest is in the area of nondiscriminatory assessment. The 
principal purpose in the selection of the members for the second group, 
was to secure feedback from the Hispanic educational community. They 
were asked to review the questionnaire for clarity, relevance, and most 
importantly to determine whether the respondents would have sufficient 
background to understand the terms used in the instrument* 

The third and final group of field-reviewers was composed of 
professi nals in the target population or very similar to those to whom 
the questionnaire would be mailed. The members of this group included: 
a) A Director of Special Education of Mexican background; b) 
An Executive Aaministrator of Special Education, whose primary responsi- 
bility includes the development of nondiscriminatory assessment guidelines 
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for students of limited English speaking ability, c)' A Supervisor of. 
Special Education who supervises Special Education programs for children 
of limited English speaking ability, che majority of who- arr^- of Hispanic 
background, d) The Interagency Director for the Floric. Stat I epartment 
of Education (of Hispanic background), whose primary responsibility is 
to supervise and monitor all programs for exceptional children of ' 
minority language, e) A Supervisor of Special Education of Puerto Rican 
backg-round, whose primary research interest is school law and the excep- 
tional/minority language student. 

The principal functions of this third group were to determine whether 
Administrators of Special Education would have access to the data re- 
quested, estimate the length of time necessary to comjjlete the question— 
naire, and to make final comments on the' instrument before it was 
committed to type-setting and professional printing. 

. Finally, in addition to the comments and cricicisms provided by the 
outside field-reviewers, members of the investigator's committee asked 
incisive questions, made apposite ..comments , and pertinent criticism. 
Revisions Suggested .by Field-Reviewers 

Only the salient points 'suggested field-reviewers for the 
revision of the questionnaire are reported below. (For a detailed 
discussion of each reviewer's recommendations, .see Appendix B.) Major 
changes from the first to the final draft,- are subsummed under three 
headings: definition of terms, substantive revisions, and changes in 
the fo.rmat of the questionnaire or cover letter. 

Comments from Hispauic reviewers documented their uneasiness with 
the use of the term "Hispanic." Mexican-American, Puerto Rican and 
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Cuban-^American reviewers opposed the use of the term, principally because 
it infers a strong alliance with the Old World of Spain. Each strongly 
recoLTnended the use of the tera "Latino." Only one reviewer, an Anglo, 
recommended the use of *'Hispan;.c . " The investigator chose to replace 
"Hispanic ' with "Latino" on the questionnaire, bat retain the use of 
^Tlispanic" throughout the dissertation. 

Other terms such as "special education," "handicapped children," 
and "exceptional children" are used differently in the particular states 
selected for the study. For ortsistency , it was decided to use the 
terminology from Public Law 94:142. Another ccxplicacion surfaced when 
designing the questionraire to include the. State of Massachusetts, a 
state which does not label categorically. An insert was designed to be 
placed in the questionnaires mailed to Massar-husetts (see Appendix D) . 

Reviewers from the first group were pu::zled over two accommodations 
cited in the quest ionnnaire which were, "the addition of points to the 
obtained scores " and, "referral co local ethnic norms for scoring." 
These items were omitted from the final form. Four reviewers were 
uncomfortable with the subtle connotation of the item, "a visit to the 
home of the Hispanic student is made by a professional of Hispanic back- 
ground." ^^at type of visit," they queried, "by whom, and what does 
Hispanic background mean?" This item was also deleted in the final 
version. 

Between the third and fifth drafts, three substantive changes were 
made; the first included the deletion of the inservice section, while 
the second involved the omission of the Hispanic parental attitudes 
section. The inservice section provided little new information, yet 

a 
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required space and time to complete. Furthermore, the questionnaire was 
descriptive in nature, rather than attitudinal. The third substantive 
change occurred vhen the investigator, albeit not without some internal 
conflict, decided to omit the ^Current/Desired concept. Guided princip- 
ally by the writer's chairman, it was agreed that this approach might 
place the respondent in a vulnerable pos^ition, i.e., if this is desired 
or better, then why are you not implementing it? 

Finally, a few changes in the format of the questionnaire and the 
cover letter were agreed upon: The first three drafts sought information 
regarding special education and gifted enrollment through the use of a 
table. Because tables may be unclear to the respondent, the table formai: 
was replaced with straight line question format (A changed to B below) . 

A 



Indicate ESTIMATES only 



Handicapped Students Hispanic Black Anglo Other, 

Educable Mentally 

Retarded Pupils - ^- — 



Gifted/Talented 
Pupils 



Learning Disabled 
Pupils 



Emotionally Disturbed 
Pupils 



B 



21. Total Special Education enrollment in your local school district 
or if COOP, total Special Education enrollment in COOP 



22. Total number of LATINO students in Special Education (ALL 

EXCEPTIONALITIES, INCLUDING SPEECH) 

23. Total number of gifted or talented students; 



24. Total number of LATINO gifted or talented students 
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In a similar fashion in a quest for accuracy, it was recommended by four 
reviewers that a percentage be requested of the Cuban-American, Mexican- 
American and Puerto Rican student enrollment. (A changed fo B below.) 

A j B 

Of the Hispanic school-age population 20. Of your total LATINO 

would you describe them as predominately: enrollment (non-handicapped 

and handicapped) please 

^a) Cuban-American ESTIMATE what percentage 

b) Mexicaa-'American of students would fall into 

_c) Puerto-Rican the following subgroups: 



__d) Central or South American 

_^e) Other (Please specify) Cuban-Americans % 

Puerto Ricans % 



Mexican Americans 7o 

, Central or South 

Americans 7o 

Other Spanish 

Origin % 

As a final couch, the general tone and appearance of the cover letter 
were thoughtfully revxnwed. The cover letter was rewritten in less formal 
language and included a statement on the unique problems faced by each 
state in the development of quality programs for the Hisp^rtc exceptional 
student (see Appendix C) . 

Comments from the last field-reviewer provided some needed encourage- 
ment to a weary investigator. "All in all," she stated, "you have 
developed a co'oiprehensive instrument that touches on many important 
issues and problan^ in serving the Hispanic population. I agree thri: 
this [research] is only a jumping-off point for more in-depth research 
ciua evaxuation. xou Tx be cxcea for years to come! Gooa iuck: 

Design^ Reproduction and Administration 
of the Questionnaire 

More than 75 items were eventually pared down to the final 35 

questions. These questions were of three types: closed-ended 
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with three nominal choices: Two scales were provided for t:h^.> respondents: 
SCALE I 

1. AA (Almost Always) Occurs 81-100% of the time 

2. F (Frequently) Occurs 61-80% of the time 

3. 0 (Occasionally) Occurs 41-60% of the time 

4. S (Seldom) Occurs 21-40% of the time 

5. AN (Almost Never) Occurs .0-20% of the time 
SCALE II 

YES 

m 

^NOT CERTAIN 

There were also eleven questions requirii^g completion and three open- 
ended questions (Appendix D) . 

The 35 itejiis were divided into the following three concepts: 

A. Assessirmt process: modifications and alternatives implemented, 
in the avaluac.lon process for tho. Hispanic student. , . 

£. D'xoliment data: numbers ol students served in special education 
and gifted programs ^ 

C, -Parent participation: level of involvement of parents in the 
educational pvoc3ss. 

Transitioncr r paragraphs were thoughtfully developed between the 
o^ii-Llotio, xii. uj^dci. uu j^JLVt: V ue rfcit>tJundeiuc a senae of aii^eccion ana xogic. 
The places -inu of ''modifications made in the assessment process/' prior 
to "placement data," followed by "parental involvement," seemed logical 
to the wX'iter. . " 
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The reproduction of ri stionnaire was paid for out of Student 

Research //G008100031 and therefore cost was not a prohibiting factor* 
Ttie instrument was type-set, photographed and professionally printed, 
being the "best method of reproduction from the stanapoint of pro- 
fessional quality" (Babbie, 1973, p. 155). After printing, the 
questionnaire was formed into an eleven page booklet, with dimensions 
of 3 and 3/4 inches by 8 and 1/2 inches. A number nine envelope was 
printed to be enclosed for the return response. This approach avoided 
folding the enclosed envelope. A stamped, self -addressed postcard was 
also printed and enclosed, in order to receive a "summary of the 
results.'* This method was thought to give further assurance of con- 
fidentiality (Dillman, 1978). While the two hundrtid and fifty question- 
naires were being printed, a tyr .st was preparing 157 cover letters and 
envelopes. Dates were advancea in ordar to coincide with the printing 
schedules. Cover letters were personalized with an introductory state- 
ment acknowledging the unique problems faced in each state. The letter 
also notcri the importance of the study, cited the experience and know- 
ledge of the respondent as critical to the success of the research, 
promised conf idential: :y , a "summary ^ f results" and concluded with a 
statement of appreciation (see Appendix D) . 
Administration of Questionnaire 

1 ' TVio fi'rQf m^inlinff ornurred on Seijtember 5, 1981. A cover latter 
a copy of the questionnaire, a self-addressed, stamped, return wiivelope, 
and a printed, stamped postcard for receiving a "summary of the results" 
were sent to 157 Directors of Special Education or Contact persons for 
Special Education in the six states of Texas, New Mexico, Florida, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and New York. 
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2. Ten days later a postcard was mailed as a tollow-up reminder 
and a thank you note to those who had already responded, 

3. A second follow-up mailing occurred on October 3-'^f 1981. Its 
contents included a newly worded cover letter (see Appendix D) , a 
replacement questionnaire, another self-addressed stamped envelope, and 
a postcard for receiving a "summary of results," 

4. A third mailout occurred seven weeks from the original mailing, 
on November 4, 1981, It consisted of a new cover letter (see Appendix D) , 
a replacement questionnaire, ^ind a self-addressed, return envelope. It 
was sent by certified mail to a random sample of nonrespondents , the 
number based upon an effort to aci.ieve a 75% response rate from each 
state, 

^5. The final follow-up procecU cci, 3iia»'*^d of telephone communica- 
tion to nonrespondents during tht: wut^k j/* '*:;vember 17-25, 1981. The 
purpose of this . irmiinication was J^tennina whether they had re- 
ceived the quests ur/tdiirt-' to request that they complete it promptly, or 
perhaps to dc raleyhone. Finally, if they refused to do either, 

to ascertain reasons for noure nse. 

After the procedures for the. mailing^^pf the questionnai-^e were 
initiated, a careful re.i:ordin,g of the returns commenced, A graph 
was designed to indicat.:' number of questionnaires returned each 
day in an^effort to document whether follow-up mailings, cerr^.fied 
.letters/ and the u^lephone communications had affected response rate. 
In addition, if some major event had occurred in history, the graph 
would prnvide. a recording of its possible impact on the number pf . 
responses (see Fi^^ure 1) , . 
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Data Analysis 

The essence of the study was to determine if thera was a relation- 
ship between the enrc],lment patterns of Hispanic students in special 
education or gifted programs, and the modifications made to ensure non- 
discriminatory assessment; i.e., is Section B of the questionnaire 
(Enrollment Data) related to the frequency of use of assessment modifi- 
cations? 

A second, yet equally important aspect of the study was to determine 
if there were differences among the Hispanic subcultures of Cuban-Americans 
Mexican-Americans, and Puerto Ricans • It was important to emphasize the 
extreme dif f erev.ces in the enrollment numbers of Hispanic students in 
the Local Education Agencies who participated in the investigation. 
Summary statistics such as central tendency, measures of variability, 
symmetry, and peakedness aa^ed in highlighting enrollment variabilities. 

Becrsuse the task of lata analysis was to determine the basic dis- 
tributional charactfciristi % of each of the variables ujider consideration, 
the seven research questions were responded to, firstly, by an examina- 
tion of responses on the Hispanic popula'.zion as a whole, and secondly, 
by a reexamination of the responses (givou in percent) and divided into 
the three subcultures. 

The t^pe of scale used for the collection of data on the question- 
-««-?-»-^^ ^at-Qf-mn-no^ T-TV^a^ Tnoacii-roc r\f a « cnr^ T ^ -f nn And « tat Is tic5=: to be 
employed. i>^o different scales of quantification were developed: 
nominal Pnd ordinal measures. In order to achieve the ordinal level, 
an index was designed from the enrollment data supplied on Section B 

i. 
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of the questionnaire. Enrollment data on non-Hispanic, non-handicapped 
students were compared to enrollment numbers of Hispanic students. From 
this ratio a norm was established from which to derive the following 
categories: (see pages 89-91 for detailed discussion). 

1. Underrepresentation: minus 20% and below * \ 

2. Proportionate representation: plus or minus 19.9% 

3. Overrepresentation: plus 20% and above 

Cross tabulations were then coapartd between the Hispanic enrollment 
patterns in each Local Education Agency, and the level of frequency of 
use of modifications made in the assessment process. 

In this invc3tj.gation, tests of significance were used with caution, 
principally because the study was designed to collect information using 
the complete enumeration frame, rather tha,n a random sample: therefore, 
no chance of sampling error was possible. However, a test of signifi- 
cance was used to indicate the probability that the relationship was a 
general one over time, not just one instance at the time of the study 
(Babbie, 1973, p. 312). Therefore, in order for the investigator and 

the readers to better interpret and understand the data, two te'its- of 

2 

significance were applied: Chi-square (X ) was used to determine whether 
a systematic relationship existed between two or more variables, i.e., if 
each was statistically jjendent or independent: and the statistic gamma 
(G) , appropriate for me curing both strength and direction of association 
between orainal levels of measures was applied to contingency tables 
(Freeman, 1965, p. 79). 
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Summary 



The primary method of dat:a collection was the mailed questionnaire. 
Because the study commenced with research questions, it required techni- 
ques for ordering data and examining relationships of variables: 
percentages, bargraphs, piecharts, and the statistics chi-square and 
gamma were considered appropriate for the examination and display of 
the findings of the study. 




Chapter 4 
FlNpiNGS 

/ 

The findings discussed in Chapter Four were taken from information 

collected on questionnaires mailed to 157 Administrators of Special 

Education during the Autumn of 1981. Summary statistics, including 

central tendency, measures of variability, syimnetry, and peakedness 

were applied to describe school enrollment characteristics of the 

responding Local Education Agencies. After examining distributions 

of data for each variable, the principal method used to investigate 

relationships among selected variables was contingency analysis, 

with the statistic gamma (G) , and the nonparametric statistics chi- 
2 

square (X ) applied to crosstabulations . Illustrative materials, such 
as graphs, tables, or figures were used to extend or clarify findings 
highlighted in the textual discussion. 

Because the purpose of the investigation was to chart descriptive 
information about an area not yet sufficiently explored to test defini- 
tive hypotheses, the study began with^research questions. Following a 
discussion of the population characteristics, including both response 
and nonresponse information, each research question was restated, and 
inasmuch as was possible, findings were grouped accordingly. Implica- 
tions, interpretations ^rd conclusions were reserved for the fifth and 
final chapter. 
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Population 

A 35-item questionnaire, developed by the investigator and field- 
tested over a period of six months, was mailed to 157 Adminlutra "^^»''^ of 
Special Education in the four states of Texas, N^iv Mexico, Florida ^nd 
Massachusetts, and the two cities of Philadelphia and New York, The 
schedule and procedures for -^^icuvlng maximum response rate developed by 
Dillman (1978) were implemented (Figure 1), Of the 157 questionnaires 
mailed, 107 were returned, representing a mean response rat^ of 74% 
(excluding three known frame errors), and an actxial response r^^e of 
70%. Of the returned questionnaires, 101 were considered usable for 
analysis (Table 1), while six were rejected because numerous items were 
not completed and information was irretrievable. 
Response Characteristics 

The 101 responding Adm:".nis trators of Special Education represented 
a total school enrollrent of 1,567,006 students, including an Hispanic 
school enrollment of 631, 42j for a 40% Hispanic repr ::sentation. Because 
the survey sought information to dec he accommodations and alterna^ 

tives used to provide protection in the evaluation procedures for the 
Hispanic student , the importance of clarifying the extreme variability 
of enrollment data can hardly be overemphasized. For example, one 
questionnaire represented a total school enrollment of 224,33^ students, 
wnxxe anoLner rep res enued au tnurolxiueiiL uj. 215,5-/./ c»cLiutin-o, 11^.^11 
eluded an Hispanic population of 87,000 st. dents, 80% of whom were of 
Cuban descent. At the other extreme, one questfionnaire represented a 
total school enrollment of 122, with 32 being of Hispanic background. 
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Ponulation 

,\ 

A 35-iteTn quest' ainaire, developed by the investigator and fields- 
tested over a period of six months, was mailed to 157 Administrators of 
Special Education in the four states of Texas, New Mexico, Flotida and 
Massachusetts, and the two cities of Philadelphia and New Yor^ The 
schedule and procedures fui. securing maximan response rate developed by 
Dillman (1978) were implemented (Figure 1). Of the 157 questionnaires 
mailed, 107 were returned, representing a mean response rate or 7A% 
(excluding three known frame errors), and an actual response rate of 
70%. Of the returned questionnaires, 101 were considered usable tor 
analysis (Table 1), while six were rejected because numerous items were 
not completed and information was irretrievable. 
Response Characteristics 

The 101 responding Administrators of Special Education represented 
a total school enrollment of 1,567,006 students, including an Hispanic 
school enrollment of 631,425 for a 40% Hispanic representation. Because 
the s ey sought information to describe the accommodations and alterna- 
tives used to provide protection in the evaluation procedures for the 
Hispanic student , the importance of clarifying the extreme variability 
of enrollment data can hardxy be overemphasized,. For example, one - 
questioifmaire represented a total school enrollment of 224,339 students, 

eluded an Hispanic popa?ation of 87,000 students, 80% of whom were of 
Cuban descent. At tht other extreme, one questionnaire represented a 
total school enrollment of 122, with '32 being of Hispanic background. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE RESPONSE 
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State 



Table 1 

Questionnaire Return Response Rate by State 



Mailed 



Known Frame 
1^ ' I ors 



Texas 63 0 

New Mexico 56 0 

New York 22 2* 

Florida 10 1* 

Massachusetts 06 0 

Pennsylvania 01 0 



Returned 



47 
38 
10 
06 
05 
01 



Usable 



43 
38 
09 
06 
05 
01 



Percent 
Response 



74.6% 
57.9% 

50% 
66.7% 
83.3% 
100% 



TOTAL 



157 



107 



101 



74% M 

/0% 
Actual 



^Insufficient Hispanic population. 
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Summary statistics aid in highlighting these enrollment variabilities 
(Table 2). 

School enrollment data submitted from Local Education Agencies, 
revealed that in each of the eight enrollment categories the mean was 
j;;reater than the median, creating positively skewed distributions 
(Table 3). The mean total enrollment of 15,333 was misleading for 
quartile deviations indicated that 50% of che responding Local Education 
Agencies enrolled less^ than 5200 students. By removing the two positive 
extreme ciirollments, the mean drops to 9,654, with 50% of the Local 
Education Agencies serving less than 5^' ^ special education students. 
The range of total school enrollment was from 90 to 224,339, while the 
range of total Hispanic enrollment vas from 32 to 87,016. Application 
of the statistic kur.tosis, revealed that in all cases kurtosis was 
greater than three and frequently considerably larger, providing 
evidence that all distributions were peaked and positively skewed 
(Table 4) . . 
Nonresponse Characteristics 

The analysis of characteristics of nonresponse areas is important 
to the accurate interpretation of findings, for any nonresponse intro- 
duces a serious bias into the results of the study unless the investi- 
gator can honestly state that characteristics of nonresponding areas 
did not differ greatly from those of responding areas. 

For the present study, 47 Administrators of Special Education 
representing approximately 600,000 students, including approximately 
200,000 Hisj^nic students, did not respond to the questionnaire 
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Table 2 

Descriptive Data on School Enrollments from 
Responding Local Education Agencies 



Univariate Data 



Enrollment Sum M SD Mdn 



Total School 

Enrollment (101) 1,567,006 15,515 33,327 5.-200 90-224,339 

Total Hispanic 

Enrollment (100) 631,425 6,314 11,467 2,500 32- 87,016 

Total Special 
Education Enroll- 
ment (95) 162,852 1,714 3,850 540 8- 24,500 

Total Hispanic 
Special Education 

Enrollment (94) 58,983 628 1,125 273 2- 7,590 

Total Learning 

Disabled (90) 56,830 632 1,213 297 5- 7,916 

Total Hispanic 

Learning Disabled (90) 26,426 294 505 100 0- 3,008 

Total EMR 

Enrollment (90) 15,476 172 5^0 35 0- 4,559 

Total Hispanic > 
EMR Enrollment (90) 5,113 57 116 20 0- 873 



Total Gifted/ , 

Talented (52)° 18,234 351 834 46 0- 4,94 



Q 



Total Hispanic , 

Gifted/Talented (48)° 3,329 69 180 9 0- 1,084 



lumbers in parenthesis Indicate the number of LEA's who completed the 
item. 

^Less than 51% of the responding LEA's completed this item* 
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{]m([\ft Devlutton Ikacrlbliig ^furlubllily o[ Schuol EiiruUmiintB 
of HeBpuudlng l^)cnl Educntlun Agoiiclea (d[ * k) 



Total Total 





Total 


Total 


Special 


lliapaiilc 




Total 




Total 




Total 




Scl'ioul 


lllupaiiic 


Education 


Special 


Total 


lllapanlc 


Total 


lll&paiilc 


Tutal 


lllgpaitl 


Ijiiarlllc 


EiiroUnent 


Enrol Incnt 


EiiroUinent 


Educatlun 


SLU 


SLU 


EHH 


EHR 


Gifted 


Gifted 


Naxlniiim (lOIIZ) 


221,339 


e7,016 


24,500 


J,590 


7,916 


3,fl'l8 


4,559 


873 


4,948 


1,064 




15,333 


6,375 


1,200 


591 


531 


320 


100 


- 57 


2B3 


44 


ty 1(111 


3,200 


2,500 


5/tO 


273 


273 


100 


36 


20 


46 




1), m 


2,00(1 


6<J1 


Uk 


52 


52 


25 


16 


; 


10 


2 


HliiliDiin (02) 


90 


32 


8 


2 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 



100 
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Table 4 

Symmetry (skewnesa) and Peakedness (kurtosis) of School 
Enrolluient of Responding Local Education Agencies 









Local Education Agencji.es 




. b 


Total School Enrollment 


4.9 


27.45 


Total Hispanic School Enrollment 


4.5 


26.32 


Total Special Education Enrollment 


4.5 


22.^6 


Total Hispanic Special Education 
Enrollment 


3.9 


18. 2 


XOuaX ILniT UXXmtsnL Xll OLuJ 


4.1 


19.25 


Total Hispanic Enrollment in SLD 


3.2 


11.87 


Total Enrollment in EMR 


6.6 


50.65 


Total Hispanic Enrollment in EMR 


4.9 


29.36 


Total Enrollment Gifted/Talented 


4.1 


18.94 


^tal Enrollment Gifted/Talented 


4.5 


22.52 



formal 0 
^Normal =» 3 
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(reasons were discussed in Chapter 1) . In an effort to examine enroll- 
ment characteristics of the nonresponding areas, means (M) for total 
school enrollments and Hispanic enrollments were compared to means (M) 
of responding populations (Table 5)« 

Clearly, the districts from the City of New York provided the lowest 
response rate. This fact introduces an element of bias into the inter- 
pretation of the findings on the Hispanic population as a whole, but 
more importantly, because New York City was selected to describe phenoiuvnia 
relating to the subculture of Puerto Rican students, any comparisons made 
among the three subgroups, must be made cautiously. From 'he City of New 
York, nonresponse represented a total school enrollment of 203,000, with 
an Hispanic enrollment of 70,000. The range of nonresponc'ing LEAs was 
from 11,121 to 27,679, while the range of responding ^Jew Yor^\ City 
districts was 12,527 to 45,000. Mean total school enrollment for non- 
respondents was 16,000, considerably smaller than the M for responding 
districts of 22,465. While the burrough of Manhattan had the highest 
response rate, Bronx had the lowest. 

Nonresponse from Southwestern United States was 27.7% or 33 of the 
119 mailed questionnaires to Texas and New Mexico. Nonres v^ndents from 
New Mexico''' represented approximately a total school enrollment of 
130,000, M of 7,000 and a range of 90 to about 80,000, as compared to 
the respondents enrollment with a M of 1990. Nonrespons^^ characteristics 



Racial/Ethnic Distribution of Public School Stud ants and Staffs 
New York State 1979-80 > State Education Department, Albany, New York. 
(Given only for New York City, therefore, individux district data wer 
secured by telephone from State personnel. 
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from Texas* revealed that contrary to New Mexico, Large school districts 
responded. One questionnaire was "lost'' fro.a one of the largest schools 
in Texas, some 200,000 enrollment, 60% of whom are Hispanic. According 
to the Administrator of Special Education, the questionnaire had been 
completed and returned to the investigator; however, it was not received 
and the request for a completed replacement went unheeded. 

Of the nonresponding Local Education Agencies from Florida (3), total 
school enrollment equaled 200,000 with about six percent Hispanic popula- 

3 

tion. Respondents represented a considerably larger Hispanic population. 
The one nonresponse from Massachusetts was not unlike those" five respon- 
dents.^ Essentially, population Ms of respondents revealed them to be 
higher than nonrespondents , with the exception of New Me,^>ico. By removing 
one large nonresponding Local Education Agency, the mean for New Mexico 
fell to within the respondents M. If the one "lost" Texas response is 
removed from analysis, M drops to become nearly equal with the responding 
populations. With the exception of the relatively low response rate from 
the City of New York, it can be suggested that nonresponse characteristics 
are not too dissimilar from response characteristics. 



New Mexico School District Profile: 1978-79 , New Mexico State 
Department of Education, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 

" ^Statistical Brief: Fall Survey of Students in Texas Public 
Elementary and Secondary School Districts, 1980-81 (microfiche) Texas 
Educrtion AGency, Austin, Texas. 

^Students by Racial/Ethnic Category, Statistical Report , Series 80-15 
March 1980, Florida State Department of Education, Tallahassee, Florida. 
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I able 3 

I'luro I I iniiiit Meant] (M) of Noiirutipond Lii^ Local Educ.a L 1 ou A(;enc-.i uu 





as Compared to 


Responding Local Kdncation Agencies by 






State/ Uespoiisi 


^/Nonreaponse Given 


in Parenthesis (Ns) 






Responses 


(Usable) 


Nonrespo 


naes 


Statu 


Total Population M 


Total Hispanic M 


Total Population M 


Total Hispanic M 


New York (9) 


22,466 


11,112 


(10) 17,000 


6,000 


Texas (43) 


13,194 


8,574 


(16) 8,000 


4,000 


New Mexico (38) 


1 . 990 


1,043 


(17) 7,000 


2 , 500^ 


Florida (6) 


62,935 


15,687 


(3) 50,000 


3,500 


Massachusetts (5) 


23,980 


2,606 


(10) *8,000 


*800 



Approximations 
'*By reiKovlng one LEA. M = 1900 
*Total population 
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Rcaearch Question Number One 

1, Wliat is the proportionate representation of Hispanic students in 
special education and gifted programs iii the four states of New Mexico, 
Texas, Florida, and Massachusetts, and the cities of New York and 
Philadelphia? 

A. Do differences in enrollment data vary according to whether 
the Hispanic students are of Cuban, Mexican, or Puerto Rican descent? 

B. How do the findings of the study compare with the national 
incidence rate? 

Representation 

The terms "overrepresentation , underrepresentation, and proportionate 
representation" are used somewhat whimsically throughout the literature, 
with few attempts on the part of writers to provide definitions, either 
mathematically or philosophically. Indeed, a user or reporter of such 
data would be wise to ask "proportionate to what?" • • • as related to 
Hispanic enrollment in the nation, or within each state, or within Local 
Education Ag'^.ncies? "Proportionate" as compared to Anglos, to Blacks, or 
to the non-Hispanic populations as a whole? Furthermore, the words "over" 
and "under" have earned a somewhat pejorative connotation, while the term 
"proportionate" has been viewed more positively. It may have been prudent 
to have selected terms of a less evaluative nature, such as "standard, plus 
or minus," in order to underscore the fact that the investigator did not 
seek any cause/effect relationships, nor seek to make judgments as to 
whether any one of the categories was app* -riate. In the end, the writer 
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chose to retain the use oE the terms, principally because they have 
been uaed in sifeilar studies, and hold a representative moaning for 
most readers. 

?or the purposes ^ £ the present study, representation wa'S defined 
as the comparison of Hispanic to non-Hispanic enrollments in special 
educiition as a whole, then specifically, enrollment in programs for the 
educable mentally retarded, specifically learning disabled, and gifted/ 
talented. 'This comparison was computed for each Local Education Agencyv 
based on the enrollment data submitted on each questionnaire. From thes 
calculations,^ a classif icatioa label of "proportionate," "over," or 
"undQ.r" was assigned to each Local Education Agency • The formula for 
determining the classification assigned was patterned after the foraula 
used in the hearing of Massachusetts vs Holyoke Public Schools (1979) . 
In this study the ratio of non-Hlspaaic special education 
enrollment to non-Hispanic total school enrollment Was subsequently 
compared to the ratio of Hispanic special education enrollment to 
Hispanic total school enrollment. The first ratio (given in percent) 
became the criterion from which to apply plus or minus 20%, in order 
to create the three classif icatory intervals or labels of "proportionate 
"over," or "under" representation.' For example, applying the formula 
to actual data submitted on a questionnaire, it was found that the total 
non-Hispanic special 6ducMtion enrollment was 1,150, the total non- 
Hispanic school enrollment was 33,000 giving a ratio of 3.5%. This 
figure became criterion from which to compare the enrollment data. It 
was revealed that the total Hispanic special education enrollment, was 




9.1. 

350 and ilio. L.ouai Hlupahic cnroiimcnt: waa L2,000 >iiv(.n^ a raLiu ol J%. 
Uotermined then whether 3% fell within plus or minus 20/« of criterion 
as seen below: 

2>8% 3,^5% 4^i% 

(-20% of criterion) (criterion) (+20% of criterion) 

''Under'' "Proportionate" ' , "Over" 

This Local Education Agency was assigned the index o£ "proportionate" 
because 3% fell within 20% of criterion. This procedure was perforaed 
with each Local Education Agency for each category of special education, 
educable mentally retarded, specific learning disabled and gifted/ 
talented. The method, albeit somewhat imprecise, permitted the investi- 
gator to conduct contingency analysis in an effort to determine what 
relationships, if any, existed between the representation classification 
and the frequency of use of accommodations made in the assessment process. 

ApJplication of the formula to submitted data revealed that 14% of the 
Local Education Agencies underrepresented Hispanic students in special 
education, while 24% overrepresented and 62% proportionately represented 
Hispanic students (Figure 2) . In programs for the specific learning dis- 
abled it was found that 20% ovprrepresented Hispanic students, 18% under- 
represented, and 61% proportionately represented Hispanic students 
(Figure 3). Whereas, in programs for the educable mentally retarded, 
13% of the Local Education Agencies were classified as underrepresenting 
Hispanic students, 33% as overrepresenting and 54% proportionately repre- 
senting Hispanic students in programs for the educable mentally retarded. 
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Enroiiment oC Iliap.inic IStudtintsi in Eiiucibii:* 
Montaiiy Ratard<id Prorfr.inifj (M«»95) 




Figure 2. Enrollment patterns in EMR and Special Education* 
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Enrollment of Hispanic Students in Sp-acrific 
Learning Disabilities Prograff-^- (N»a9) 
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Findings reported on the enrollment of Hispanic students into 
programs for the gifted/ talented must be done cautiously, for of the 
101 usable questionnaires, only 49 respondents completed the two items 
requesting information on gifted/ talented enrollments, A majority of 
respondents also wrote on these items, that they "didn't know," or 
"data not available" leading the writer to hypothesize that in general. 
Administrators of Special Education do not have access to or control 
over information on gifted enrollments- Application of the representa- 
tion formula to the 49 Local Education Agencies revealed that 63% under- 
represent Hispanics in Gifted programs, 6% overrepresented and 31% pro- 
portionately represented Hispanic students into gifted/ talented programs- 

The findings in all programs just reported, must be examined and 
interpreted very cautiously, due not only to the inherent difficulties 
in survey research, but moreover to the imprecision and a lack of 
standardization of the formula applied in order to determine representa- 
tion. 

National Incidence Rate 

In order to compare enrollment data from the present study with 
national incidence rates, information from the General Accounting Office 
Report (GAG Report, September 30, 1981) was analyzed. The GAO Report 
revealed that 8.16% of the total school age population were enrolled in 
special education (excluding 89:313 students) in 1980, and of that total, 
36% were classified as specifically learning dis.ibled. In contrast, data 
from the present investigation revealed that total enrollment in special 
education equaled 10.4%, of which 34% were classified as specifically 
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learning disabled. The GAO Report also noted that of the total Hispanic 
enrollment in special education, 44% were classified as specifically 
learning disabled, and 16.7% were labeled educable mentally retarded. 
These data, as compared with data from the present study, revealed that 
Hispanic learning disabled students also comprised 44% of the total 
special education enrollment', however, only 8.6% of the special educa- 
tion total were categorized as educable mentally retarded. Interpre- 
tation of this final figure is tenuous, because the State of Texas 
employs the more general term of mental retardation, rather than the 
specific label of educable mentay.y retarded. Other implications as 
related to the GAO Report are discussed in Chapter 5. 
Cuban-Americans, Mexican-Americans , and Puerto Ricans 

To make comparisons among the three subcultures, respondents were 
grouped — by Cuban, Mexican, or Puerto Rican' dominance (see Chapter 3 for 
detailed discussion). Essentially, a three pronged approach was designed: 
firstly, questionnaires were mailed to areas of the United States in 
which one of the subcultures predominated. Secondly, one item was 
included on the questionnaire which asked the respondent to estimate 
the percentage of Hispanic students which fell into each subctilture. 
Finally, if the item' requesting subculture was incomplete on the returned 
questionnaire, the writer contacted other agencies in ^order to determine 
the predominate, if any, Hispanic subc,ulture. For example, the Depart- 
ment of Planning and Management for Dade County Florida provided data 
for estimating the dominate subculture for that community. Of the 681,000 
Hispanics in Dade County, 507,234 were of Cuban descent, for a 75% Cuban 
representation. 

Ill 
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A 60% criterion was selected for assigning subculture dominance to 
each Local Education Agency. Actually, more than 70% of the respondents 
indicated thst subculture density exceeded criterion. Application of 
this 60% criterion revealed that the percent of Hispanic subcultures 
in the present study was not too dissimilar from the subculture repre- 
sentation found in the United States (Figure 4 ). According to the U.S. 
Census Bureau (1978), Hispanics included 60% Mexican-Americans, 15% 
Tuerto-Ri^ansT-6-%-Guban-Amer-icansT- 12-% "Ot-herV^and-7^%-Gentr-al-ar-South— 
Americans. In the present study, subcultures represented 64% Mexican- 
Americans, 18% Puerto Ricans, and 15% Cuban-Americans. 

It was determined that 74 Local Education Agencies representing 
410,818 Hispanic students emerged as predominately of Mexican descent, 
14 Local Education Agencies representing 115,392 Hispanic students were 
predominately of Puerto Rican descent, and four Local Education Agencies 
representing 93,171 students were predominately of Cuban descent, while 
eight respondents could not be classified as having any dominate sub- 
culture. 

Descriptive analysis of enro:|Llment data by subcultures revealed 
that the spread of enrollment in Local Education Agencies of Cuban 
dominance was extreme, and positively skewed. Data submitted on 
questionnaires were analyzed in order to compare the percent of Hispanics 
to non-Hispanics enrolled in special education and specifically in pro- 
grams for the educable mentally retarded, specific learning disabled or 
gifted/ talented; first across subcultures, then within subcultures 
(Tables 6 & 7) . 
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Hispanic Population in the United States by Subcultures* 




* United States Census (1978) 

Figure 4. Hisoanic enrollmeutvbv subcultures. 
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Application of the formvila for determining representation of non- 
Hispanics to Hispanics in special education by subculture revealed that 
thos« Local Education Agencies whose Hispanic populations were prr.domin- 
ately of Cuban backgrounr. , had the lowest percent enrolled in special 
education (8.8%), whereas the highest percent enrollment emerged from 
those Local Education Agencies whose Hispanic enrolln-^int was of Mexican 
descant (10.4%). Looking, however, at the non-Hispanic enrollments as 
-coiapared-^o-HispaniG -enro-Ument_-within..si.bcultures , ^he^. revere _was 

found (Table 8 ). 

Data analysis also revealed that the highest percent of Hispanic 
students enrolled in programs for the specific learning disabled, occurred 
in Local Education Agencies whose Hispanic enrollment was predominately of 
Mexican background (5%), while r.he lowest percent emerged in Local Educa- 
tion Agencies whose Hispanic population was predominately of Puerto Rlcan 
descent (2.3%). Comparing data for Hispanic enrollment into programs for 
the educable mentally retarded across subcultures, found that those Local 
Education Agencies whose Hispanic population was predominately of Puerto 
Rican descent enrolled the highest number (1%), although differences 
among groups were very small (Table 8 ). Finally, examining data for 
differences between non-Hispanic and Hispanic enrollments across sub- 
cult ..a, the greater differences occi:rred in special education between 
those respoudents whose Hispanic populations were either of Puerto Fican 
or Cuban-American, while enrollment disparities in programs for educable 
mentally retarded and specific learning disabled were minimal. 
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Table 6 

Numbers of Hispanic Students Enrolled, First by Total Then in 
Special Education: By Subculture 



Total Hispanic Enrollment . Special Education 



ulture' Sum M SD Mdn Range Sum M SD l§n Fiauge 



can 



i-Amerlcana (74) 401,818 5,430 8,711 2,360 32-49,295 41,922 567 943 242 .'io,062 



n-Amerlcans (4)* 93,171 23,293 42,^34 2,967 222-87,016 8,192 2,048 3,701 IfA 35-;;590 
Lo Rican (14) 115,392 8,242 6,422 7,505 250-21,000 8,195 585 492 457 23-1, 50G 

*LEA enrolls 87,000 Hispanic students, a number which greatly influences the M. 
a 

Application of 60% criterion: Does not infer that each student is of Cuban, Mexican, or Puerto 
n descent. 
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Table 7 

Numbers of Hispanic Students Enrolled in Specific Learning 
Disabilities or Educable Mentally Retard:Ld 



:ulture 



a 



Specific Learning Disabilities 



Sum 



M 



SD 



Mdn 



Range 



Educable Mentally Retarded 



Sum 



M 



SD 



Mdn Range 



xan-Americans (74) 20,450 276 447 95 0-2,057 3,271 44 111 17 0-873 

m-Aniericana (4)* 3,105** 776 1,488 41 15-3,008 551** 138 219 43 3-462 

•to Ricans (14) 2,654 190 224 109 2-675 1,095 78 94 53 20-312 

^Application of 60% criterion: Does not infer that each student is of Cuban, Mexican, or Puerto 
in descent. " 

*One LEA enrolls 87,000 Hispanic students, a number which greatly Influences the M. 
**Oue returned questionnaire provided enrollment data in percent for SLD and EMR. 
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Table 8 

The Comparison of Non-Hispanic to Hispanic Student Enrollment in 
Special Education, Specific Learning Disabilities, or Educable 
Mentally Retarded: By Subculture Given in Percent 





Subculture 


Subculture'' 


Subculture 


rams 


Nop-Hispanic Hispanic 
(Predominately Cuban) 


Non-Hispanic Hispanic 
(Predominately Mexican) 


Non-Hispanic Hispanic 
(Predominately Puerto Rican) 


iai^ Education 


11.9% 8.8% 


9.7% 10.4% 


11-5% n 


Ific Learning 
sabilities 


3.9% 3.3% 


4% 5% 


2.4% 2.3% 


able Mentally 
tarded 


1.2% .6% 


.7% .8% 


1.3% 1% 



Represents four LEAs, 93,171 Hispanic students predominately Cuban descent . 

3 

Represents 74 LEAs, 401,818 Hispanic students predominately Mexican descent. 
"Represents 14 LEAs, 115,392 Hispanic students predominately Puerto Rican descent. 
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Research Question Number Two 



2. With what frequency do Local Education Agencies implement 'the 
following modifications or alternatives in order to provide protection 
in evaluation procedures for the Hispanic student? 



A. Use of a language dominance or language proficiency test 

B. Use of culture-fair tests 

C. Use of criterion-referenced measures 

D. Use of pluralistic assessment measures 

E. Use of subscales from more comprehensive tests 

F. Matching of examiner to examinee in ethnicity or language 

G. Use of an interpreter during the testing sitxiation 

H. Use of available intelligence tests in Spanish 

I. Use of local, ethnic norms for scoring 

J. Place emphasis on the improvement of test- taking skills 



Items one through ten on the questionnaire were designed to describe 
the frequency of use of selected accommodations or alternatives imple- 
mented in order to provide protection in evaluation procedures for the 
Hispanic student (Appendix D) . The folloxd.ng ranked and ordinal choices 
were given to respondents: 



ALMOST ALWAYS: Occurs 81-100% of the time 
FREQUENTLY: Occurs 61-80% of tJie time 
OCCASIONALLY: Occurs 41-60% of the time 
SELDOM: Occurs 21-40% of the time 
ALMOST NEVER: Occurs 0-20% of the time 
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For quaatifying information for data analysis, almost always was 
coded as a five, with almost never coded a one. Group means for each 
variable were computed (Table 9). Summary percentage totals for each 
question on the survey instrument are shown in Appendix E. Histograms 
were selected to display distribution of data in percent, first by the 
three subculturr^s, followed by a darker shading representing total re- 
sponses regardless of Hispanic subculture. In approaching these figures, 
the reader must keep in mind nhe somewhat imprecise manner in which subr ' 
cultures were determined, that responses representing the Puerto Rican 
school population were relatively lo\^ and finally that the Cuban- 
American school' enrollment of 93, students, was represented by 
responses from four Local Educati. ^ncies. 
Assessment Procedures for the Hispaiic otud^^.nt 

The determination of the Hispanic student's dominate or most profi- 
cient language is often cited as the first and most important step in 
the assessment process* Findings of the study give empirical support 
to this assumption. Of the 101 completed questionnaires, 91% almost 
always or frequently required language dominance assessment, while 2% 
noted that they almost "never or seldom used this type of assessment. 
Of these 2%, each respondent indicated that his/her Hispanic populations 
did not speak enough Spanish to consider this measure appropriate. As 
Figure 5 indicates, differences'^ among the three subcultures on the fre- 
quency of use of the language proficiency assessment were minimal. 

The two accommodations least frequently employed in the assessment 
process were the practice of computing local ethnic norms (mean 2.05) 
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Table 9 

Group Mean Given for Responses of Administrators of 



Special Education to Selected Variables 


£.nd (N's) 


Variable 


(N's) 


Group Mean^ 


Pluralistic assessments 


(101) 


3.18 


Criterion-referenced tests 


(102) 


3.19 


Culture-fair tests 


(94) 


3.55 


Language proficiency tests 


(101) 


4.64 


Improve test- taking skills 


(100) 


2.46 


IQ tests in Spanish 


(99) 


3.15 


Interpreter 


(101) 


3.45 


Match examiner to examinee 


(101) 


3.54 


Nonverbal subscales 


(101) 


4.0 


Local ethnic norms 


(100) 


2.05 


Classroom observation 


(100) 


3.46 


Referral Committee includes Hispanic (101) 


4.28 


Multidisciplinary includes Hispanic (99) 


4.25 


lEP Committee includes Hispanic 


(100) 


4.43 


Multidisciplinary parental 






attendance 


(100) 


3.82 


lEP parental attendance 


(100) 


3.86 


derived from ordinal scale of measurement used on 


the questionnaire and 


rated as follows: Almost Always 


(81-100%) 5 




Frequently 


(61-80%) 4 




Occasionally 


(41-60%) 3 




Seldom 


(21-40%) 2 




Almost Never 


( 0-20%) 1 
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and the practice of providing the Hispanic student with activities to 
increase test-taking skills (Figures 6 and 7). These findings support 
much of Bemal's assumptions (1977) • Although a high level of agreement 
was indicated on the frequency of the administration of the language 
dominance measurements, there was considerably less agreement on the 
use of culture- fair tests, criterion-referenced measures or nonverbal 
tests (Figures 8, 9, and 10). Only 29% of the 101 respondents indicated 
that they almost always used a culture-fair test, while 46% almost always 
used the criterion-referenced measure, and 43% almost always employed non 
verbal tests. Eight percent did not complete the item on culture- fair 
usage, often commenting "There are no such tests." Considerable differ- 
ences were revealed among the three subcultures in the use of culture- 
fair tests, with school distAicts^Qf Cuban dominance more frequently 



students using them the least frequently. 

Criterion-referenced tests were used almost always or frequently by 
66% of the Local Education Agencies, with those of predominately Puerto 
Rican populations using the criterion-referenced tests less than those 
of Mexican or Cuban dominance. Sixty-nine percent of the respondents 
administered nonverbal tests almost always or frequently. 

Of the 100 respondents completing the item on the frequency of use 
of the individxial intelligence test in Spanish, 48% marked almost always. 
There was some descrepancy among the three subcultures, with Puerto Rican 
populations using the ipanish intelligence test with the most frequency 
followed by Cuban-American and Mexican frequency (Figure IIX. 




using these tests, and school districts of predominately Puerto Rican 
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Interpreters were used less frequently (M =• 3.45) and in particular for 
those Local Education Agencies with a Cuban predominance (Figure 12) . 

Pluralistic assessment, or the use of an integration of substantial 
sociocultural information in the assessment process, was only moderately 
used by the respondents. Twenty-seven percent indicated that they almost 
always used pluralistic assessment .data, while 20% noted they seldom or 
almost never used these measurements, with Local Education Agencies of 
Puerto Rican dominance leading in usage, and those of Mexican and Cuban 
in order of frequency (Figure 13). 

Results of the study gave support to the often equivocal evidence 
reported as to the value of matching the examiner to the examinee in 
the testing situation. A little over half noted that they almost always 
or frequently matched the student to the examiner in either ethnicity of 
language (M =» 3.45), whereas 31% indicated they seldom or never made this 
requirement (Figiire 14) . 

In approaching Figures 5 through 18, the reader is again asked to 
recall the response rate limitations, in particular, the relatively low 
response rate from Puerto Rican populations. Essentially each Figure 
represents the following enrollment data, including number of responses 
(Ns) • 

Cuban-Americans, 93,000 (4) 
Mexican-Americans, 400,000 (74) 
Puerto Ricans, 115,000 (14) 
Total Hispanic, 631,425 (101) 
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Figure 5. Frequency of use of langtxage domiaance or proficiency cesc. 
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Figure 6, Frequency of use cf local echnic aorrna for scoring. 
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Figure LO. Frequency of use of noaverbal subscales. 
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Figure II. Frequency of use or incelligence cescs in Spanish. 
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Figure 12. Frequttncy oc use oz Incerprecer during cesclng slcuacion* 
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Figure 13. Frequency ai: use of plurallsclc assessmftnc Inscrumencs. 
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Figure 15. ^Vlch what frequency does Che XHP comml^cee Include a aembsr 
or Rlapanlc background? 
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Figure 16, with what frequency does the referral coimnittee include a 
mamber of Hispanic background? 
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Figure 18. With what frequency Is a classroom observacion made wlch 
professional of Hispanic background? 
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Research Question Number Three 

3« With what frequency do decision-making committees include a 
professional of Hispanic background? Are there similarities or 
differences among subcultures? 

While the use of unreliable instruments or failure to make 
accommodations in the administration of tests for the Hispanic students 
may contribute to the collection of invalid information on the abilities 
of these students, a fundamantal concern is also in the, elimination of 
bias in the decision-making process. One proposed remedy to such abuse 
has been the suggestion that a professional of matched minority be 
included along points of decision-making (Ysseldyke, 1979). Four items 
were included on the questionnaire for the. purpose of collecting informa- 
tion about the frequency of including a professional of Hispanic back- 
ground on the decision-making committees: first, the frequency of 
making a classroom observation, followed by Hispanic inclusion on three 
committees; referral, multidisciplinary and Individualized Education 
Program committee. 

The largest single block of high frequency of inclusion was revealed 
under the composition of the Individualized Education Program committee 
(M 4.43). Of the 100 respondents, 75% indicated that they almost always 
or frequently included a professional of Hispanic background (other than 
the parent) on this committee. Examination, of data by subculture revealed 
that Local Education Agencies with Hispanic students of predominately Cuban 
descent were split on their responses, while in contrast, 78% of the school 
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districts of predominately Mexican-American students almost always or 
frequently included an Hispanic on the lEP committee (Figure 15). 

Inclusion of an Hispanic on the referral commit t:ee received the 
second highest level of frequency (M 4",28) with 81% of the respondents 
noting they almost always or frequently make this requirement. While 
subculture differences were minimal, school districts whose Hispanic 
populations were predominately of Mexican descent were more likely to 
include an Hispanic on the referral committee, that the other two sub- 
cultures (Figure 16). Very similar responses emerged on the following 
item which requested level of frequency of including an Hispanic on the 
multidisciplinary committee (M4.25). Small differences surfaced among 
subcultures (Figure 17). 

Classroom observations to be made by a professional of Hispanic 
background were almost always required in 54% of the responding Local 
Education Agencies, although this item received the lowest level of 
frequency (M 3.46) of the four decision-making items. By subculture, 
Hispanic school districts of predominately c.aban descent had the highest 
frequency of a classroom observation (Figure 18), while those Local 
Education Agencies of predominately Mexican-American students revealed 
the highest level of frequency for requiring an Hispanic to be included 
on all three decision-making committees (Figures 15, 16, and 17). 

While research questions one, two and three -sought information for 
the purpose of describing distributions on selected variables, research 
question number four sought data for the purpose of determining what 
relationships, if any, existed among two or more variables. In order 
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to suminarize these relationships, contingency analysis was performed, 
with the statistic chi-square to determine dependence, and the 
statistic gamma (G) , appropriate for measuring both strength and 
direction of association between ordinal levels of measuriss, were 
applied. 

Research Question Number Four ' 

4. What is the relationship between the frequency of use of 
selected nondiscriminatory assessment procedures and the representa- 
tion of Hispanic students in special education, and into programs 
for the educable mentally retarded, learning disabled or gifted/ 
talented? 

A. Is there a significant relationship between assessment 
and subcultures? 

B. Is there a significant relationship between the size 
of Local Education Agencies and representation in certain 
education programs? 

In order to examine relationships among variables, over 200 cross- 
tabulations were computed. For discussion, these findings are cate- 
gorized first, under special education, then followed by findings 
related to representation in programs for the educable mentally retr^rded, 
specifically learning disabled and gifted/ talented. 
Special Education 

Of the 92 Local Education A^^encies who completed the rwo items 
seeking special education enrollment data, 24% were classified as 
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overrepresented, 63% as proportionately represented and 13% as under- 
represented. Cross tabulating representation categories in special 
education with each of the 16 variables in the assessment process, one 
emerged as statistically significant > .06 (Table 10); that of teaching 
the Hispanic student test- taking skills. The distribution (below) re- 
vealed that of the 22 Local Education Agencies who overrepresented 
Hispanic students in special education, 69% seldom or almost never 
provided test- taking activities, while of those 57 school districts 
who were classified as proportionately representing Hispanic students 
in special education, 52% seldom or almost never provided test-taking 
activities for the Hispanic student. 

Teaching Test- taking Skills by Hispanic 
Representation in Special Education 

Frequency of use Over Proportionate Under Total 

Almost Always or 9% (2) 23% (13) 16% (2) (17) 

Frequently 

Occasionally 32% (7) 25% (14) 42% (5) (26) 

Seldom or Almost 69% (13) 52% (30) 42% (5) (48) 

Never 

TOTAL (22) (57) (12) (91) 

Because pluralistic assessment has often been linked with non- 
discriminatory assessment procedures required for minority students, 
(even though not significant > .05) findings revealed that of those 
school districts who were classified as overrepresenting Hispanic 
students, 46% seldom to almost never employed pluralistic assessment 
(see below) . 
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Pluralistic Assessment by Hispanic Representation 
in Special Education 

Frequency of Use Over Proportionate Under Total 

AliDOSt Always or 36% (8) 43% (25) 58% (7) (40) 

Frequently 

Occasionally 18% (4) 26% (15) 25% (3) (22) 

Seldom or Almost 46% (10) 31% (18) 17% (2) (30) 

Never 

TOTAL (22) (58) (12) (92) 

. (G) =• .233, £ > .12 

While not significant beyond > .05 the inclusion of an Hispanic 
professional on the referral committee revealed a somewhat higher 
frequency of use for those Local Education Agencies whose Hispanic 
students were proportionately represented in Special Education (Table 11), 
Distribution indicated that of the 57 LEAs classified as proportionate, 
67% almost always included an Hispanic on the referral committee, while 
of those school districts classified as overrepresenting, 41% almost 
always made this inclusion. 
Specific Learning Disabilities (SLD) 

Description of relationship between" each variable in the assessment 
process and the enrollment of Hispanics in programs -^r the specifically 
learning disabled was also performed by contingency analysis. Of the 89 
respondents who completed these two items on enrollment data in SLD pro- 
grams, 21% were classified as overrepresenting Hispanic students, 61% as 
proportionate, while 18% were indexed as under enrolling Hispanic students 
in programs for SLD. Crossbreak analysis revealed that the variable 
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criterion-referenced measures was statistically significant > ,03 when 
related to enrollmeat in SLD programs (Table 12) . 

Distribution showed that of the 60 Local Education Agencies who 
almost always or frequently used criterion-referenced measures, two- 
thirds were classified, as proportionately representing Hispanic students 
in SLD programs, Reading across the table (see below) of those 11 
school districts who seldom or almost never used criterion-referenced 
tests, classifications of over, proportionate or under were nearly equal, 
while .of the 54 Local Education Agencies who proportionately represented 
.Hispanics in SLD programs, 74% almost always or frequently used criterion- 
referenced measures. 

Criterion-referenced Measures by Representation 
of Hispanic Students in SLD Programs 

Frequency of Use Over Proportionate Under Total 

Almost Always or 53% (10) 74% (40) 65% (10) (60) 

Frequently 

Occasionally 31% (6) 18% (10) 12% (2) (18) 

Seldom or Almost 16% (3) 8% (4) 26% (4) (11) 

Never 

TOTAL (19) (54) (16) (89) 

A second assessment variable significant > ,06 was that of using 
an inteprfeter in the assessment process • Distributio.n examination re- 
vealed that of those 16 school districts who were classified as under- 
represented, 24% seldom or never used an intepreter, and of the 33 
respondents who almost always used 'an interpreter, 64% were . classified 
as proportionately enrolling Hispanic students into programs. for the 
special learning disabled. 
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The statistic Gamma was significant > .09 when crosstabulated with 
the inclusion of an Hispanic on the lEP committee and representation of 
Hispanic students into SLD programs with the majority of school districts 
regardless of classification, likely to include an Hispanic on the three 
decision-making committees. 

Pluralistic assessment while not significant > ,05 revealed that 
of the 54 proportionately represented school disfricts, 47% almost always 
or frequently used pluralistic assessments, while of the 38 school 
districts who seldom to almost never used pluralistic assessment, nine 
were overrepresented, 16 proportionate and 3 underrepresented Hispanic 
students in programs for the specifically learning disabled (see below): 

Pluralistic Assessment by Hispanic 
Representation in SLD Programs 

Frequency l Use' OVer Proportionate Under Total 

Almost Always or 32% (6) 47% (25) 47% (7) (38) 

Frequently 

Occasionally 21% (4) 24% (13) 33% (5) (22) 

Seldom or Almost 47% (9) 19% (16) 20% (3) . (38) ^' 

Never 

TOTAL (19) : (54) (15) (88) 

G = .23, 2 > .10 

Educable Mentally Retarded (EMR) 

Of the total respondents who completed the two items requesting 
information on enrollment data for EMR students, 54% of the Local 
Education Agencies were classified as proportionate, 13% under and 33% 
overrepresenting Hispanic students in programs for the EMR. Contingency 
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analysis between classification and selected assc sraent variables, re- 
vealed that four variables were significant > ,05 (Table 12): 
a) teaching the Hispanic test-taking ski Jl^ (2 > .03); b) requiring that 
a classroom observation be conducted jy ^ professional of Hispanic back- 
ground (2 > .04); c) the inclusion jf an Hispanic on the referral committee 
(2 > .04); d) the inclusion of an Hispanic on the lEP committee (2 > .04). 

More than half of the respondents seldom or never provided activities 
to increase test-taking skills of the Hispanic students, while only 14 of 
the 84 respondents almost always or frequently did so (see below). 

Teaching Test-taking Skills to Hispanic as 'Related 
to Hispanic Representation in EMR Programs 



Frequency of Use 


Over 


Proportionate 


Under 


Total 


Almost Always or 


— ^ 


20% (9) 


18% (2) 


(14) 


Frequently 










Occasionally 


43% (12) 


29% (13) 


18% (2) 


(27) 


Seldom or Almost 


46% (13) 


51% (23) 


64% (7) 


(43) 


Never 










TOTAL 


(28) 


(45) 


(11) 


(84) 



Analysis of the distribution of responses when crosstabulated with 
the classroom observation (£ > -04) revealed that of the 45 Local 
Education Agencies who were classified as proportionately representing 
Hispanic students into EMR programs, 56% almost always or frequently 
made a classroom observation. 

The inclusion of an Hispanic on the referral (£ > .04) and the lEP 
committees (£ > .04), as crosstabulated with Hispanic representation in 
EMR programs, revealed that for those 50 Local Education Agencies who 
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almost always or frequently made this inclusion, 66% were categorized as 
proportionate, 24% as over and 10% as underrepresented. 

The use of pluralistic assessment as associated with Hispanic 



representation in 


EMR program. 


was significant £ ^ 


.05 (see 


below) . 


Pluralistic Assessment 


by Hispanic Representation in 


EMR 


Frequency of Use 


Under 


Proportionate 


Over 


Total 


Almost always or 


. 36% (4) 


26% (12) 


26% (7) 


(23) 


frequently 


18% (2) 


20% (9) 


7% (2) 


(13) 


Occasionally 


36% (4) 


26% (12) 


19%_ (5) 


(21) 


Seldom 


9% (1) ' 


16% (7) 


14% (4). 


(12) 


Almost Never 


(0) 


12% (6) 


33% (9) 


(15) 


TOTAL 


(11) 


(46) 


(27) - 


(84) 



Of the 15 Local Education Agencies who almost never used pluralistic 
assessments, nine were overrepresented. Gamma indicated that as frequency 
in use of pluralistic assessments decreased, there was a slight increase 
in the chances that Hispanic students would be overenr:olled in programs 
for the educable mentally retarded. 

While not significant > .05, the relationship of use of local ethnic 
norms to representation in EMR programs provided information as to how 
little local ethnic norms were used for scoring (see below). 
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Table 10 

The Statistic Gamma (G) Used to Show Strength and Direction of 
Association Betrween the Frequency of Use of Selected 
Assessment Variables, and the Representation of 
Hispanic Students in Special Education or 
Specific Learning Disabilities 





Special 


Education 


Specific Learning 
Disabilities 


Variable 


(G) 


£ 


V,'-'/ 


2. 


Pluralistic Assessments 


.23' 


.12 


.23 


.10 


Criterion-referenced tests 


-.06 


.68 


-.02 


.90 


, Culture-fair tests 


-.04 


.79 


.06 


.70 


Language Proficiency tests 


.14 


.67 


-.02 


.94 


Improve test- taking skills 


.22 


.06 


.10 


.45 


IQ tests in Spanish 


.18 


.22 


.08 


.56 


Interpreter 


-.07 


.61 


.08 


.57 


Match examiner to examinee 


.06 


.95 


-.01 


.89 


Nonverbal subscales 


-.08 


.59 


.008 


.95 


Local ethnic norms 


.09 


.56 


.001 


.99 


Classroom observation 


-.04 


.76 


-.03 


.82 


Referral Committee 
includes Hispanic 


.15 


.37 


.19 


.25 


Mul t idis c ip 1 inary 
includes Hispanic 


.14 


.43 


.20 


.24 


lEP Committee 

includes Hispanic 


.21 




.26 


.09 



U3 
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Table 11 

Chi-square Atialysis of Independence Between Selected 
Assessment Variables, and the Representation 
of Hispanic Students in Special Education 



Variable 


df 




X2 


£ 




o 


7 


56 


.47 




A 


Q 


• 


.27 


Pill t"in"<a— Fa "f T" t"P^t"Q 


8 




.14 


.33 


T OnCTIIOOO P'T"0 F "f f "f on r^TT t"OGt"G 




6 


28 


.39 


J.ili^£^UVc Leo L LdivXIlj^ br^XXxb 


8 


Q 


19 

• X ^ 


.32 


xv^ uca LO XLl J UqIIXO ia 


8 


10 


.52 


.23 


Interpreter 


8 


8 


.42 ~ 


.39 


Match examiner to examinee t\ 


8 


8 


.41 


.39 


Nonverbal subscales 


8 


8 


.47 


.39 


Local ethnic norms 


8 


4 


.84 


.77 


Classroom observation 


8 


6 


.61 


.58 


Referral Committee includes Hispanic 


8 


12 


.68 


.12 


Multidisciplinary includes Hispanic 


8 


10 


.45 


.23 


lEP Committee includes Hispanic 


8 


13 


.49 


.09 
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Table 12 

Chl-square Analysis of Association Between Selected 

Assessment Variables, and the Representation of 

a b 

Hispanic Students in SLD or EMR Programs 



ariabJe 



luraliatlc assessments 
r i ter lon-roferenced tests 
ultiire-fair tests 
angiiage proficiency tests 
mprove test skills 
Q tests in Spanish 
nterpreter 

^tch examiner to examinee 

onverbal subscales 

ot:a^ ethnic norms 

lassroom observation 

eferral Committee includes Hispanic 

lultidisciplinary Includes Hispanic 

lip Committee Includes Hispanic 



Specific Learning Disabled 
df £ value 



Educable Mentally Retarded 



df 



Specific Learning Disabilities Educable 



Mentally Retarded 
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*£ > .05 



£ value 



8 


8.47 


0.39 


8 


9.52 


0.29 


8 


16.31 


0.03* 


8 


3.50 


0.89 


8 


6.53 


0.59 


8 


4.61 


0.79 


8 


6.64 


0.16 


8 


5.78 


0.44 


8 


8.43 


0.39 


8 


16.39 


0.03* 


8 


5.28 


0.73 


8 


6.41 


0.60 


8 


14.68 


0.06 


8 


5.46 


0.70 


8 


9.87 


0.27 


8 


9.49 


0.30 


8 


10.56 


0.2/ 


8 


7.82 


0.45 


8 


3.93 


0.86 


8 


8.74 


0.36 


8 


5.33 


0.72 


8 


16.10 


0.04* 


8 


9.24 


0.32 


8 


15.97 


0.04* 


8 


6.72 


0.57 


8 


9.47 


0.30 


8 


8.78 


0.36 


8 


15.80 


0.04* 



ERIC 
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Table 13 

The Statistic Gamma (G) Used to Show Strength and Direction of 
Association Between the Frequency of Use of Selected 
Assessment Variables, and the Representation of 
Hispanic Students in Programs for 
Gifted/Talented, or Educable 
Mentally Retarded 





Gifted/Talented 


EMR 




Variable 


(G) 


2 


(G) 


£ 


Pluralistic Assessments 


-.04 


.62 


.28 


.03* 


Criterion-referenced tests 


-.21 


.10 


.09 


.90 


Culture- fair tests 


-.22 


.08 


-.02 


.92 


Language Proficiency tests 


-.06 


.74 


.02 


.92 


Improve test- taking skills 


.14 


.24 


-.06 


.65 


IQ tests in Spanish 


-.30 


.01** 


.18 


.22 


Interpreter 


-.38 


.001** 


-.01 


.96 


Match examiner to examinee 


-.21 


.09 


.21 


.13 


Nonverbal subscales 


-.27 


.03* 


.15 


.28 


Local ethnic norms 


-.17 


.17 


.28 


.05* 


Classroom observation 






.20 


.17 


Referral Committee 
includes Hispanic 






.16 


.34 


Mul t id is ciplinary 
includes Hispanic 






.05 


.79 


lEP Committee 

includes Hispanic 






.02 


.88 



*£ > .05 

**£ > .01 / 

152, 
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Local Ethnic Norms as Related to Hispanic Representation 
in Programs for the Educable Mentally Retarded 

Frequency of Use Over Proportionate Under Total 

Almost Always or 11% (3) 20% (9) 18% (2) (14) 

Frequently 

Occasionally 3% (1) 13% (6) 18% (2) (9) 

Seldom cr Almost 85% (24) 67% (30) 63% (7) (61) 

Never 

TOTAL (38) (45) (11) (82) 

Gifted/Talented 

The examination of relationships between the enrollment of the Hispanic 

students in programs for the gifted/ talented and other selected variables 

must be reported and interpreted cautiously, being cognizant of numerous 

f' 

serious limitations. 'As previously discussed, only 49 of the 101 re- 
spondents completed the two items on the questionnaire. For data . 
analysis, the remaining 50 who completed the questionnaire but omitted 
the gifted items, were coded as "Nulls" and may have influenced gamma. 
Secondly, of the 49 responding Local Education Agencies, 33 were classi- 
fied as underrolling Hispanics into gifted/ talented programs, while 15 
were labeled as proportionate and three as over. These sparse data did 
not provide for a full cell development in each category, therefore, 
application of chi-square may not be valid. Finally, because only 3 of 
the 14 respondents representing Local Education Agencies of predominately 
Puerto Rican subcultures, completed items on gifted enrollment, compari- 
son among subcultures was considered indefensible. 
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The total stun of gifted/talented students reported on 49 question- 
naires was 18,234, of which 3,329 were Hispanic, for an 18% representa- 
tion. As reported previously, the Hispanic representation in this study 
was 40%. Clearly, by these data, Hispanic students were grossly under- 
enrolled in the programs for the gifted/talented. Crosstabulations were 
performed in order to determine if relationships could be found between 
enrollment classification and the use of selected accommodations in the 
assessment process for the Hispanic students. 

Application of the statistic gamma revealed three variables to be 
significant > .05 (Table 13). These were, the use of intelligence tests 
in Spanish (> .01;, the use of an interpreter during the actual testing 
situation (> .001), and the use of nonverbal subscales for assessment 
(> .03). 

Use of an Interpreter by Hispanic Representation 

in Gifted/Talented Programs 

Frequency of Use Under Proportionate Over Total 

Almost Always or 32% (10) 40% (6) 33% (1) (17) 

Frequently 

Occasionally 26% (8) 33% (5) 33% (1) (14) 

Seldom or Almost 42% (13) 27% (4) 33% (1) (18) 

Never 

TOTAL (31) (15) (3) (49) 
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Examining the above distributions, note that of the 18 respondents who 
seldom or never used the interpreter, 13 were underrepresented, 4 pro- 
portionate and 1 overrepresented, while, of the 31 Local Education Agencies 
who underrepresented Hispanics in Gifted programs, 42% seldom or never used 
an interpreter, 26 occasionally and 32% almost always or frequently did so. 

Gamma was negative in most instances, revealing that there were more 
negative ties than positive, and that as the likelihood of underrepresenta- 
tion increased, there was a slight increase in the possibility that the 
respondents seldom or never used an interpreter. The use of nonverbal 
subscales was significant £ > .03 when associated with representation 
of Hispanic students in Gifted programs. The distribution reveals that 
again the larger number of respondents classified as underrepresented 
pulled gamma to the left. 

Nonverbal Subscales as Associated "h Representation 
of Hispanic Students in Gif t ad/Ialeated Programs 

Frequency of Use Under Proportionate Over Total 

Almost Always or 58% (18) 73% (11) 671 (2) (31) 

Frequently 

Occasionally 26% (8) 13% (2) 33% (1) (li) 

Seldom or Almosc 16% (5) 14% (2) (0) (7) 

Never 

TOTAL (31) (15) (3) (49) 

Note that of the seven respcidpnts who seldom to never used the nc' 
verbal subscales, five underrepresented Hispanic students in gif-ied/ 
talented programs « 
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Subculture as Related to Selected Assessment Variable 

To deiennine whether relationships existed between subculture and 
the frequency of use of selected acconnnodations in the assessment process, 
cross ^tabulations wert; again performed. Only the use of intelligence testg 
in Spa-'iish emerged as significant by application of chi-square (Table 14) . 
Distribution of responses indicated that of the 71 Local Education 
Agencies of pr-^dominately Mexican descent, 46% almost always or frequently 
us^d intelligence tests in Spanish, while 44% almost never or seldom used 
^:his accommodation. . Of the 14 Local Education Agencies of predominately 
Puerto Ric-r descent, 78% almost always or frequently used intelligence 
:ests in Spanish, while 75% of those of Cuban dominance employed this 
j-cconrmodation. 

Crossbreaks between the frequency of including an Hispanic on the 
lEP Committee as related to subcultures, was significant > .06. Examin- 
ing distributions indicated that of the 72 Local Education Agencies of 
Mexican dominance, 80% almost always or frequently included Hispanics 
on ILiP C)mmittees, while for the Cuban or Puerto Rican dominance each 
noted that 50% of the LEAs almost always or frequently included an 
Hispanic on the lEP committee. 

Size of Local Education Agencies as Related to Representation 

The survey also investigated the relationship between the size of 
enrollment of Local Education Agencies and the number of Hispanic stu- 
dents enrolled in certain educational programs. Data from respondents 
were categorized into small (zero - 3,999), medium (4,999 - 24,999) and 
large (25,000 and above) Local Education Agencies. Cross tabulations 
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revealed that large school districts tended to underrepresent Hispanic 
students in programs for the specifically learning disabled, small 
school districts slightly overrepresented, while a higher percentage 
of the medium sized school districts proportionately represented 
Hispanic students in SLD programs (see below). 

Size of School as Related to Hispanic 
Representation in SLD 

Size LEA Over Proportionate Under Total 

Large 11% (2) 11% (6) 37% (6) 16% (14) 

Medium 47% (9) 52% (28) 26% (4) 46% (41) 

Small 42% (8) 37% (20) 37% (6) 38% (34) 

TOTAL (19) (54) (16) (89) 

» 8.0 (df =• 4) , o > .09 

The size of school districts as crosstabulated with enrollment in 
programs for the educable mentally retarded was significant > .02. 
Larger schools tended to underrepresent Hispanic students in EMR programs, 
while medium school districts were more likely to proportionately repre- 
sent Hispanics in these programs as shown below. 

Size of School as Related to Representation in EMR 
Size LEA Over Proportionate Under Total 

Large 11% (3) . 9% (4) 45% (5) 14% (12) 

Medium 50% (14) 54% (25) 18% (2) 48% (41) 

Small 39% (11) 37% (17) 36% (4) 38% (32) 

(25) (46) (11) (85)' 



TOTAL 

= 11.3, £ > .02 
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Table 14 

Chi-square Analysis of Association Between U5»e of Selected 
Assessment Variables and Subcultures of Cuban-American 
Mexican- American or Puerto Rican Students 



Variable 


df 


x2 


2_ value 


Pluralistic assessments 


4 


7.47 


0.11 


Criterion-referenced tests 


4 


6.55 


0.16 


Culture-fair tests 


4 


6.12 


0.19 


Language proficipncy tests 


4 


6.32 


0.17 


Improve test-taking skills 


4 


2.35 


0.67 


IQ tests in Spanish 


4 


9.43 


0.05* 


Interpreter 


4 


7.28 


0.12 


tiatch examiner to examinee 


4 


6.01 ■ 


0.19 


Nonverbal subscales 


4 


3.12 


0.54 


Local ethnic norms 


4 


2,55 


0.63 


Classroom observation 


4 


2.0 


0.73 


Referral Committee includes Hispanic 


4 


5.7 


0.22 


Multidisciplinary includes Hispanic 


4 


4.1 


0.39 


lEP Committee includes Hispanic 


4 


8.71 


0.06 



*£ > .05 
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Although some disparaties emerged among enrollment representation 
in small, medium or large school districts, the pattern tended to be 
that large school districts underrepresent Hispanic students in all 
programs examined in the study, medium sized school districts were 
more likely to proportionately represent Hispanics in each area, while 
small school districts were more likely to underrepresent Hispanic 
students in gifted programs, while overrepreseriting them in programs 
for the specifically learning disabled (Table 15). The statistic gamma 
(G) was negative in all instances of association (Table 16). These 
inversions indicated that there were slightly more negative agreements 
than positive. 

Research Question Number Five 

5. What is the level of participation of Hispanic parents in their 
child's special education program? Are there similarities/differences 
among the three subcultures? 

Public Law 94:142 requires that parents participate in the develop- 
ment of their child ^s special education program. In particular, parents 
must first give informed consent prior to any formal assessment of their 
child's educational performance. Secondly, the schools must take steps 
to ensure that one or both parents are present at the Individualized 
Education Program (lEP) meeting. While parental participation at the 
lEP meeting is required, involvement at other decision-making points, 
such as attendance on the referral or multidisciplinary committees is at 
the discretion of the Local Education Agency. 
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Table 15 

Chi-square Analysis of Independence Between Size of 
Local Education Agencies and Representation 
of Hlspanics in Special Education, 
SLD^, EMR^, or Gifted/Talented 



Programs 


df 


x2 




Special Education 


4 


7.63 


.10 


SLD 


4 


7.92 


.09 


EMR 


4 


11.3 


.02* 


Gifted/Talented 


4 


7.22 


.12 



Specific learning disabilities 
'^Educable mentally retarded 



'^Small =« 0 - 3,999 
Medium = 4,000 - 24,999 
Large = 25,000 and above 

*£ > .05 
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Table 16 

The Statistic Table Gamma (G) Used to Show Association Between 
Size^ and Representation of Hispanic Students in Special 
Education, Specific Learning Disabilities, Educable 
Mentally Retarded or Gifted/Talented Programs 



Programs (G) £ 



Special Education 


-0, 


,11 


.57 


Specific Learning Disabilities 


-0. 


,18 


.30 


Educable Mentally Retarded 


-0. 


,15 


.38 


Gifted/Talented 


-0. 


,09 


.67 



^Local Education Agencies: Small, Medium or Large 



o 

ERIC 
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Questionnaire Items 29 through 31 sought information regarding the 
level of parental participation in the special education process. The 
first item asked whether parents of suspected handicapped children were 
invited to attend the multidisciplinary committee: nominal level choices 
of "Yes/' *'No/' or "Not Certain" were provided. Ninety-five percent of' 
the respondents indicated that parents were invited to the meeting. Tlie 
following item on the questionnaire asked with what frequency Hispanic 
parents attended the multidisciplinary committee meeting. Of the 100 
respondents, 25% noted that Hispanic parents almost always attended, 
while 43% indicated that they frequently attended. Differences among 
subcultures revealed that school districts of Mexican- American pre- 
dominance lead in frequency of parental attendance, followed by Cuban 
and then Puerto Rican parental participation (Appendices), 

A final questionnaire item requested information on the frequency 
of attendance of Hispanic parents at the Individualized Education Program 
meeting. Of the 100 respondents, 64% indicated that Hispanic parents 
^^Imost always or frequently attended. Data subm- ted by subculture 
revealed that again, the parents of Mexican dominance lead in frequency 
of attendance, with Cuban parents second and parents of Puerto Rican 
background indicating the least frequent parental attendance (Appendix F) . 

Research Question Number Six 

6, What is the level of involvement of State and Local Agencies in 
the development of information for Hispanic parents written in Spanish? 
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The questionnaire included four it:era.'3 designed £or the purpose of 
collecting information on state and local involvement In the provision 
of materials for Hispanic parents written in Spanish, The first item 
of this nature asked if the State Department of Education had developed 
a handbook on the rights and responsibilities of parents, written in 
Spanish? Sixty-eight percent of the respondents indicated Yes, with 
Local Education Agencies of predominately Puerto Rican descent leading 
in frequency (Appendix G) . The second item requested information as to 
whether the State Department of Education had also developed due process 
guidelines written in Spanish. Sixty- five percent indicated Yes, with 
school districts of Puerto Rlcaw dominance again indicating the highest 
level of frequency (86%), with Mexican and Cuban noting 63% and 50%, 
respectively. 

Two items sought data on the level of involvement of the Local 
Education Agency in the development of information for parents written 
in Spanish. Seventy-nine percent of the respondents indicated their 
own school district had developed such information, while comparisons 
among subcultures revealed that Local Education Agencies of predominately 
Cuban descent were most likely to have developed their own information 
(100% indicated Yes), with Puerto Ricans (93%) and Mexican-Americans 
(63%) in order of frequency. 

The seventh and final research question sought unstructured data 
from respondents. 
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Rod ear ch Question Number Seven 

7. Wliat changes in the assessment process for the Hispanic 
student are suggested by Administrators of Special Education? 

Two open-ended items were placed on the questionnaire for the 
purpose of collecting information of an unstructured natur*^- from 
Administrators of Special Education regarding the assessment of Hispanic 
students. Of the 101 usable respondents, 49% wrote comments on the 
spaces provided, some as short as two words or as long as 150 words • 
One respondent sent a 150 page assessment document developed by the 
Local Education Agency in cooperation with the State Education Agency, 
while several others enclosed tests they had created. The comments made 
on the survey instrtiment were categorized under three issue areas, while 
all comments are provided verbatim in Appendix H. For purpose of dis- 
cussion, open-ended comments represented three problem areas: 

1. Assessment procedures implemented in the particular school 
district. 

2. Comments regarding the unique characteristics of the Hispanic 
populations served. 

3. The need for additional assessment instruments. 

Several respondents noted that members of their professional staff 
were bilingual, therefore, an "interpreter" was not necessary. Tests 
were often administered in both Spanish or English, depending upon the 
circumstances, while other respondents reported the frequent use of the 
Wise in Spanish. Home visits by Spanish speaking school personnel were 
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often required, or liaison and outreach workers might accompany new 

children to and from school and made home visits if problems in 

communication occurred. One respondent indicated that there was 

some hesitancy on the part of Hispanics to assist in the assessment 

process of Hispanic students: 

It is interesting that the Latinos in our county are 
more American than Americans. Although they will work with 
the Spanish speaking students, they are asti-bilingual pro- 
grams and anti ESOL. You need to consider that non-Latinos 
can be more sensitive to student needs than Latinos are at 
times. 

Several respondents commented on the need to find more valid tests 
for the Hispanic student, noting a lack of valid intelligence or achieve- 
ment tests for the Hispanic population, and the need for Spanish tests as 
related to the different dialects of subcultures. 

Comments regarding the unique characteristics of the Hispanic 
population usually surfaced from the State of New Mexico. Some respon- 
dents cited the fact that their particular Hispanic populations spoke 
very little Spanish, having come from families who had lived in the 
area since the 16th century. Others wrote that their Hispanic students 
N.poke neither Spanish nor English very well, and that some of their 
pc*rents were unmotivated or uninterested in their childrens ' education. 
Summary 

Chaptfer 4 presented the results of an inve;.; gation which sought 
information to describe phenomena regarding the representation of 
Hispanic students into special education as a whole, and more specifi- 
cally into programs for the educable mentally retarded, gifted/ talented 



or specifically learning disabled. In an effort to determine what 
relationships, if any, existed between enrollment patterns and selected 
accommodations implemented in the assessment process, contingency 
analysis was performed, with the application of chi-square to determine 
independence, and the statistic gaimna to assess strength and direction 
of association. A secondary, yet important part of the study was to 
seek information in such a manner so as to examine differences or 
similarities among the three subcultures of Cuban-American, Mexican- 
American, and Puerto Rican students. 

While the application of descriptive or inferential statistics to 
these findings provided mathematical tools for determining how fre- 
quencies deviated from expected distributions, these findings must be 
interpreted by the investigator. Indeed, items of statistical signi- 



ficance may be without substantive meaning. The purpose of the fifth 

i 

and final chapter is to examine findings ija order to determine what 

! 

tendencies may be operating and what patterns might be suggested. 
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Chapter 5 

DISCUSSION OF FINDIIIGS, 
CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

The purpose of ,the fifth and final chapter is to present a brief ^ 
summary of the study, to discuss the findings, to formulate conclusions, 
and to suggest recommendations for further research. 
Background' and Purpose of the Study 

The problem under study originally grew out of a court case heard 
in Holyoke, Massachusetts in which evidence was presented to reveal that 
Hispanic students were significantly underenrolled in special education 
as a whole. These findings were contrary to the overwhelming documenta- 
tion collected throughout the previous five decades, in which Hispanic 
students were shown to be overrepresented in special education in general, 
and in programs for the educable mentally retarded in particular. The 
investigator, in an effort to seek further information on representation 
issues, uncovered another underrepresentation case, in which the Office 
for Civil Rights filed a complaint against the Philadelphia Public Schools, 
alleging them to be underenrolling Higp^nic students, into special educa- 
tion. At about the same time, another report with a different position 
emerged, in which the Office for Civil Rights concluded that Hispanic 
students were proportionately enrolled in special education. The 
question then of Hispanic enrollment patterns apparently had three 
different answers: over, under and proportionate representation. 
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While - king to find explanations for these antithetical responses, 
the writer soon concluded that an examination of proportionate representa 
tion of Hispanic students in special education should not be separated 
from the nondiscriminatory assessment procedures provided for these 
Hispanic . -..-^jdents. Essentially, the primary purpose of the study was 
to describe the enrollment patterns of Hispanic students into special 
education and gifted programs in an effort to determine what relationships 
if any, existed between enrollment patterns and '.ihe frequency of use of 
'selected nondiscriminatory assessment procedures • A secondary purpose, 
but important part of the study, was to collect information in such a 
manner so as to compare findings among the three Hispanic subcultures of 
Cuban- American, Mexican-American, and Puerto Rican students. 

As with all studies, there were numerous limitations (discussed in 
detail in Chapter 1). Briefly, these included: 1) knowledge of the 
respondent in completion of the questionnaire; 2) lack of standardiza- 
tion and accuracy of the formula used for assigning enrollment classifi- 
cation to each Local Education Agency; 3) imprecision of the dominant 
criterion used to distinguish the three Hispanic subcultures; and 4) the 
relatively low response rate secured from those Local Education Agencies 
of Puerto Rican dominance. 

Comparison with Other Studies and Court Cases 

To determine how the findings of the present study related to earlier 
findings of similar studic:^, three national reports and two court cases 
were reviewed and results compared. 
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In 1978 the Office for Civil Rights contracted with Killalea A<^cociates 
to conduct a comprehensive survfey to collect enrollment data ca elementary 
and secondary public school students in educational programs. In the- 
final report, they concluded that Hispanic students were enrolled in 
special education proportionate to th^ir percent of enrollment in the 
nation's public schools. The conclusions of the present study, although 
arrived at in a somewhat different manner than the Civil Rights Survey, 
were essentially in agreement, for it was found that the majority of 
Local Education Agencies were classified as proportionately enrolling 
Hispanic students into special education and programs for the learning 
disabled and the educable mentally retarded. The latter finding was 
contrary to the conclusions of many other researchers who had found the 
Hispanic student to be overenrolled in programs for the mentally retarded 
(Mercer, 1972; 1979; Bryden, 1974; Oakland & Laosa, 1977; Bernal 1977; 
Morris, 1977; Cohen, 1975; the Civil Rights Memorandum , 1970). Testimony 
from selected court cases provided further documentation to support this 
general assumption ( Larry P. v. Wilson Riles , 1972; Diana v. Board of 
Education , 1970; and Arreola v. State Board of Education , 1968). 

The findings of the present study were aliso in agreement with the 
Civil Rights Report (1978), the GAD Report (1981), and the Brown Report 
(1980), in that Hispanic students were grossly underenrolled in programs 
for the gifted or talented. 

A Government Accounting Report (GAG Report, 1981) was prepared at 
the request of i-*hco^T?2iittee chairman, Austin J. Murphy (D-PA) , for the 
purpose of collecting information on whether dlsparaties still existed 
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in "who gets special education." The report was essentially a compilation 
of information taken from some 15 studies and two massive data sources, 
one being the aforementioned Civil Rights Survey. The GAO Report con-- 
eluded that in 1980,8*16% of the nation's total school age population 
were receiving special education and related services. This figure, 
although somewhat lower than the percent derived from the results of the 
present study, was not too dissimilar (10.4%). The GAO Report also re- 
vealed that of the total number of Hispanic students receiving special 
education, 44% were classified as specifically learning disabled, and 
16% as educable mentally retarded. The learning disabled percent was 
precisely the same figure as revealed in the present study, however, 
the percentage of students served in educable mentally retarded was 8.6%, 
nearly half that reported in the GAO document. 

In an account on nondiscriminatory assessment criteria The Inspector 
General's Report (1979) concluded from the res\ilts of a survey conducted 
in six states, that nearly half of the respondents did not adapt testing 
methods to accommodate cultural or regional differences ( Education of 
the Handicapped Newsletter , August 1, 1979). Contrary to these conclu- 
sions, ±n the present study 95% of the Administrators of Special Education 
revealed that they frequently made adaptations in the assessment procedures 
for the Hispanic student. Indeed, from working with the raw data, in 
particular the open-ended comments made by many respondents, the 
investigator sensed a genuine concern and rather high level of knowledge 
about adaptations appropriate to use in the evaluation of the Hispanic 
student. 
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Because two court cases involving uuderrepresentation of Hispanic 
students into special education acted as catalysts for the present 
study and were also school districts included in the sample population, 
it seemed appropriate to compare the results of the present investiga- 
tion on enrollment data with the findings reported to the public-at- 
large from these two cases. This type of comparison also provided a 
modest way to check on the accuracy of data submitted when compared 
to published data for the same school districts. 

In the case of Massachusetts v. Holyoke Public Schools (1979), the 
hearing officer ruled that the school district (Holyoke) was underrepre- 
senting Hispanic students into special education and into the least 
restrictive programs ( Education for the Handicapped Lav Report , June 
22, 1979). These findings were upheld in the present study. Similarly, 
the Office for Civil Rights alleged that Philadelphia Public Schools 
were underenrolling Hispanic students into special education programs 
( Education of the Handicapped Newsletter , February 27, 1980). Again, 
the results of the present study were in agreement with the published 
findings. 

While there is a growing body of survey data regarding the numbers 
of minority students enrolled in special education, the present study 
appeared to be somewhat exploratory with respect to the examination of 
differences among Hispanic subcultures in the area of special education. 
No studies were uncovered from which to compare the findings of the 
present study in regard to subculture differences. 
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Hispanic Enrollment Patterns 

One of the purposes of the study was to collect Infonoatlon In order 
to describe enrollment patterns of the Hispanic student Into special 
education or gifted/ talented programs. Section B of the mailed question- 
naire elicited enrollmer^ data from the Administrators of Special Educa- 
tion for each of the selected programs. The 101 respondents represented 
a total school enrollment of 1,567,006, including 630,425 Hispanic students. 
Of this number approximately 400,000 were classified of Mexican descent, 
93,000 of Cuban background, and 115,000 of Puerto Rican origin. 

The formula developed for the study was applied to these submitted 
data in order to determine whether a school district would be categorized 
as "under," ''proportionate" or "over" representing Hispanic students in 
special education or gifted programs. No evala: live judgments, or cause/ 
effect relationships were suggested. 

Findings revealed that the majority of Local Education Agencies (62%) 
were classified as proportionately representing Hispanic students in 
special education, while 14% were categorized as under representing and 
24% as overenrolllng. In programs for the specifically learning disabled, 
findings revealed that again, the majority of Local Education Agencies were 
classified as proportionate (61%), while 20% were overenrolllng Hispanic 
students in programs for the learning disabled. In programs for the* 
educable mentally retarded, i"c was fovrd rhat the majority of school 
districts (61%) were classiliad as proportionate, while nearly a third 
were classified as overrepresenting Hispanic students in programs for 
the educable mentally retarded* Of the 49 respondents who completed the 
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two enrollment items on gifted programs, the majority (63%) underenrolled 
the Hispanic student. 
Enrollment by Subcultures 

Past surveys on enrollment information on minority language children 
have usually collected data under the general term of "Hispanic,'' thus 
rxiling out any attempt to examine differences among the Hispanic subcul- 
tures. In contrast, the present investigation sought information in 
such a manner, so as to make generalizations regarding enrollment patterns 
among the three subcultures of Cuban-American, Mexican-American, and 
Puerto Rican students. 

Findings revealed that those Local Education Agencies whose Hispanic 
population was predominately of Puerto Rican descent, enrolled propor- 
tionately the fewest Hispanic students into special education as a whole, 
and also in programs for the learning disabled (non-Hispanic 11.5% as 
compared to Hispanic of 7%) . 

Two possible explanations are proposed. In this study, contrary to 
other surveys of a similar nature, each school district was assigned a 
representation label, based on the data submitted on the questionnaire. 
This classification was derived from a formula which set out to compare 
the ratio of non-Hispanic students to Hispanic students, with no interest 
as to the ethnicity or racial composition of the term non-Hispanic. 
Therefore, in the Puerto Rican comparison, populations generally emerged 
primarily from the industrial cities of the Northeast, which included 
fairly large Black populations. This fact may have increased the possi- 
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in special education than the Hispanic (Brown, 1980; GAO Report, 1981), 
A second explanation resides in the low response rate of the Puerto 
Rican populations, thus making a valid comparison among the subcultures 
rather risky. 

Local Education Agencies whose Hispanic population was predominately 
of Mexican origin revealed minimal differences when found when comparing 
non-Hispanic to Hispanic enrollments in special education (9.7% and 10.4%). 
Compared with the differences in the previously discussed Puerto Rican 
populations of 11.5% compared to 7%, there were considerable differences. 

Two explanations are suggested: it was found through crosstabula- 
tions that the size of the Local Education Agencies was related to 
proportionate representation; that is, that small to medium school dis- 
tricts were slightly more likely to be classified as proportionately 
represented in special education. The great majority of Local Education 
Agencies whose populations were of Mexican predominance were classified 
as small or medium in size. A second explanation rests in the fact that 
high density of the Hispanic population tended to be related to propor- 
tionate representation. School districts with Mexican predominance were 
often more densely Hispanic than either those of Puerto Rican or Cuban 
dominance. 

When non-Hispanic enrollment patterns were compared to Hispanic 
enrollment patterns whose populations were predominately of Cuban descent, 
they were found to underenroll Hispanic students* into special education, 
while proportionately enrolling in learning disabilities, and slightly 
underenrolling in programs for the educable mentally retarded. Again, 
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explanations rested in the size of the school districts, for one school 
district enrolled 87,000 Hispanic students, most of whom were of Cuban 
descent. 

Essentially, school districts of Puerto Rican dominance or Cuban 
origin enrolled relatively fewer students in special education and learn- 
ing disabilities programs than those of Mexican origin. The lowest per- 
cent of Hispanic students represented in programs for the educable 
mentally retarded was found in the Cuban populations (.6%), with the 
highest in the Puerto Rican populations (1%). In general, findings 
revealed those Local Education Agencies of Cuban or Puerto Rican dominance 
to be more similar than those of Mexican origin. 
Protection in Evaluation Procedures for the Hispanic Student 

The findings of the study reaffirmea the complexity of the issue of 
nondiscriminatory assessment or that of settling upon certain accommoda- 
tions or alternatives which would ensure assessment, and subsequent 
appropriate -^nrollment of Hispanic students into special education and 
gifted/ talented programs. The investigator sought to determine what 
trends ar*'^. patterns might be suggested from the findings, and in uo way 
suggest that^ any finding was an absolute. In the main, the evidence was 
too conflicting to support strongly any specific accommodation which 
related directly to particular enrollment patterns of the Hispanic 
student. 

Public Law 94:142 requires that "Each state shall establish proce- 
dures to assure that testing and evaluation materials and procedures 
utilized for purposes of evaluation and placement of handicapped children 
will be selected and administered so as not to be racially or culturally 
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discriminatory" (612, 5. [c]). Nearly 50 years prior to the passage of 
Senate //6 into Public Law 94:142, suggestions were being proposed as to 
how to minimize bias in the assessment of the Spanish speaking child, 
la particular, the administration of the intelligence test in Spanish 
was found to produce dramatically increased test scores for these 
students (Sanchez, 1934). During the past five decades, numerous other 
suggestions to ensure nondiscriminatory assessment have arisen. For the 
present study, ten of these adaptations were selected and included on 
Section A of the mailed questionnaire (Appendix D) . Respondents were 
asked to indicate the frequency of use of each accommodation. Also 
requested, was information on the composition of decision-making 
committees for determination of eligibility of Hispanic handicapped 
children. The follo\ri.ng discussion of the findings is organized around 
each accommodation beginning with the most frequently implemented proce- 
dure, and concluding with the least frequently selected accommodation. 
\ Language dominance and language proficiency assessment . 

Language dominance and English language proficiency 
information should be a standard part of the referral packet 
\ for all students from non-English language backgrounds. 

Findings provided quantifiable data that the grer - majority support 

the above assumption, for the 101 respondents, 91% indicated that they 

almost always or frequently required that the language proficiency and 

language dominance of the Hispanic student be established. Position 

papers and research findings of other investigators who have noted that 

the most important and first step in the assessment of the Hispanic ; 

students is language assessment would find these results encouraging.^ 

^A resource manual for the development and evaluation of special 
programs for exceptional students, volume III-B: Evaluating the non- 
English speaking handicapped . State Department of Education, Florida, 
developed in cooperation with Dade County Public Schools, 1979. 
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Crosstabulatlon of the frequency of use of the language dominance 
variable with enrollment patterns of Hispanic students did not reveal 
statistical significance > -05, The important and singular conclusion 
to be drawn was in the high frequency of use of this measure. 

Nonverbal subscales from more comprehensive measures , A great deal 
of agreement among Administrators of Special Education also occurred when 
asked the frequency of using nonverbal subscales from more comprehensive 
tests. Nondiscriminatory assessment researchers who have noted the 
importance of placing emphasis on the performance test data rather than 
on verbal test information with students of limited English speaking 
ability, would also find these results optimistic. Differences among 
the three Hispanic subcultures were minimal, however, those Local 
Education Agencies of Puerto Rican dominance lead in frequency of use, 
followed by those of Cuban and then Mexican origin. 

When the use of nonverbal subscales was crosstabulated with enroll- 
ment patterns, it was found to be significant (Gamma, £ > -03) with 
Hispanic gifted enrollment. This significance must be interpreted very 
cautiously, being cognizant of the serious limitations previously dis- 
cussed. Keeping such limitations in mind, one might argue that based 
on the distribution of frequencies of those 15 Local Education Agencies 
who were classified as proportionately representing Hispanic students in 
Gifted programs, 11 very frequently used nonverbal tests. It was also 
found that of those 31 Local Education Agencies who underrepresented 
Hispanic students in gifted programs, 18 used nonverbal tests with high 
frequency • 
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Culture-fair tests . Culture-fair tests were initially conceived as 
an important approach to the elimination of elements of cultural bias in 
the instruments, elements such as time constraints or vocabul,-^^ / frame- 
work. As yet, however, no culture-rair test has been devel.;, d wli cr. 
effectively minimized culturally binding factors. While the respondents 
in the present study indicated a high frequency of use of culture-fair 
tests, skepticism was revealed by the handwritten comments in the margins 
of some questionnaires, echoing the skepticism found throughout the 
literature review on nondiscriminatory assessment. 

Subculture differences were more widespread than in some of the 
other accommodation usage with the Local Education Agencies of Puerto 
Rican descent employing the culture-fair tests most frequently, followed 
by those of Mexican and then Cuban predominance. The important con- 
clusion to be drawn was that Administrators of Special Education fre- 
quently make use of culture-fair tests, even though a vaestionable 
attitude was apparent among several respondents. 

Matching examiner to examinee . One of the few researchers who 
recently set out to investigate the importance of matching the examiner 
to the examdLnee in the actual testing situation with the Hispanic student 
was Mishra (1980). Her findings revealed that only on the varbal portion 
of the intelligence test did the Mexican-American student score 
higher when the test was administered by an Hispanic examiner. Other 
studies of a similar nature have usually been conducted with the Black 
populations, and have provided equivocal results. This pattern was 
congruent with the findings of the present study, as tho respondents 
provided empirical evidence of the reluctance to require that the 
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examiner be matched in language or echiicity to the examinee. The 
differences of opinions were reflected in the results, for half the 
respondents indicated a high frequency of use, and the other half 
indicated they almost never mad^^ this requirement. Local Education 
Agencies of predominately Mexican, descent were least likely to match 
the examiner to examines, with the Puerto Rican populations employing 
this administrative accorair.odation most frequently. 

Interpreter during the actual testing s ituation. The most wide- 
spread difference among the trcee subcultures v?as found iii the frequency 
of use of an interpreter in the actual testing situation. Local Educa- 
tion Agencies of Cuba-, predominance noCea i very lov; frequercy, with 
those of Puerto Rican dominance the highest. A plausible explanation 
rests in the knowledge that Cub-ia-^Uuericans cfteu have access to a 
"Bilingual diagnostician" -;ho may not have been- classified as an 
"interpreter," but may fmction somewhat as one, while school popula- 
tions of Puerto Rican background employed Spanish-speaking liaison or 
Bilingual outreach workers, and may have considered this professional 
an "interpreter" in responding to the questionnaire. 

Classroom observation by Hispanic professional . Because Public Law 
94:142 requires that a classroom observation be conducted of all students 
suspected of having a specific learning disability, the questionnaire 
<=o„2ht- ^nfnr^,^^■!nn nn the f-raquencv that a classroom observation was 
• made by a professional of Hispanic background. More than half of the 
respondents noted that they require an observation be conducted by an 
Hispanic. Crosstabulating classroom observations with enrollment 
patterns, it was found to be significant (£ > .04) with enrollment in 
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educable mentally retarded programs. A tentative interpretation of these 
findings was that those Local Education Agencies who indicated a high 
frequency of requiring a classroom observation were -slightly more likely 
to be classified as proportionately representing Hispanic students in 
educable mentally retarded programs- Readers must recall the limitation 
already discussed in the collection of data on the, enrolliuent of educable 
mentally retarded students and interpret these conclusions cautiously. 

Criterion-referenced measures . The use of criterion-referenced 
measures was considered by Mowder (1980) to be one of the most Lnportant 
elements in the assurance of nondiscriminatory assessment for the student 
of limited English speaking ability. The frequency of use of criterion- 
referenced tests was fairly high from the majority of respondents, and 
when crosstabulated with enrollment patterns of the Hispanic student in 
programs for the learning disabled, it was significant (2 > -03) 
(X^ = 16.32, df 8). One might speculate that the frequency of use of 
criterion-referenced tests slightly increases the possibil^^ that 
Hispanic students would be proportionately enrolled in programs for 
the learning disabled. Differences among the three subcultures indicated 
that those Local Education Agencies of predominately Puerto Rican 
dominance used the criterion-referenced tests least frequently, with 
those of Cuban dominance leading in frequency of use. 

Pluralistic assessments . While pluralistic assessment has been 
advocated by professionals for several years for the purpose of securing 
more valid assessment data from children of culturally different back- 
grounds (Mercer, 1975, 1977; Mowder, 1980; Ysseldyke, 1980^ these 
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researchers would be discouraged by the findings. Respondents did not 
support a high frequency of use, however, when the variable of pluralistic 
assessment was crosstabulated with enrollment patterns in programs for the 
educable mentally retarded it was significant (£ > .03) (Gamma = .23). 
Tentative interpretation based on the pattern of distribution revealed 
that for those Local Education Agencies who seldom used pluralistic 
assessment, about half were classified as overrepresenting Hispanic 
students in programs for the educable mentally retarded. Also, of 
those 36 Local Education Agencies who frequently used pluralistic 
assessments, 21 were categorized as proportionate. Recall the serious 
limitations of the enrollment data on the EMR population, e.g. that 
Texas uses the label of MR and that Massachusetts does not label 
categorically, but ;.^efers to Program Models of 502,2 or 3, the latter 
being defined as educable mentally retarded in the study, and may have 
influenced the conclusions, 

' An examination of the similiritias and differences among the three 
subcultures revealed that those Local Education Agencies of predomijiately 
Puerto Rican descent used pluralistic assessment the most frequently, 
with those of Mexican background and Cuban predominance in order of 
frequency 'jt use. 

Intelligence tests in Spanish . Critics of the use of an intelligence 
test translated into Spanish (Roca, 1955; Drenth, 1972; Mercer, 1977; 
Chandler & Plakos , 1978) would find support from the findings of the 
present study, for it was revealed that of the 101 respondents, less 
than half used translation frequently, with differences in subcultures 
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revealing that those Local Education Agencies of Puerto Rican dominance, 
use translation more frequently than those of Cuban or Mexican dominance. 
Cross tabulation with enrollment patterns revealed ignificance (£ > ,01) 
when related to gifted programs. As before noted, interpretation must 
be made cautiously, because of the relatively poor response rate, com- 
pounded by the few school districts who proportionately represented 
Hispanic students in gifted programs. 

Activities to i:jipro7e test-taking skills of the H^^spanic s tudent . 
Findings of the svudf will be discouraging to those advocates who consider 
the provis on of activi^zies to increase the test- taking skills of the 
Hispanic student to be aa important part of the nondiscriminatory assess- 
ment procedures, for relatively few respondents indicated that such 
activities were provided. Bemal (1971, 1977) recommended that such 
activities were loipcrtant based on his dissertation research conducted 
with Me::ican-American and Black students. Somewhat ironically, the 
findings of t'li.s study revealed that: of the three subcultures, those of 
Mexican dc^iiiance were far more likely to provide test-taking activities 
fcr the K.ispaaic studp.nt than either chose, of Cuban or Puerto Rican 
doml-.ancb. A plausible explanation for the ]ow frequency of use rests 
in the facr. that m^ny diagno-':t5 .Aans , psychologists cc paychomotrists 
wculd consider '*teachi::ig to the test" an invalidation of result,^ 

Crosstibulating test-^taking activities wltn tne enrpxxmenc paLLtitna 
of Hispanic students in educable mentally programs was found to be 
significant (£ > -03) (X^ - 16.39, di: 8). One might argue because 
those respondents who always taught test-taking skills tended to be 
proportiou.^tely enrolled in classes for the educable mentally retarded, 
tCis acuivity should be increased. 
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Local ethnic norms f or * .^^iS.* Results of the study revealed that 
the least frequently used administrative accommodation in the assessment 
process of the Hispanic student was the use: of local ethnic norms for 
scoring the results of the tests. Throughout the literature review, one 
of the more controversy I accommodations suggested to eliminate bias was 
in the computation of local, ethnic norms • Proponents such as Ulibarri 
(1978) and to some degree Oakland and Matsuzek (1977), as well as 
opponents such as Bernal (1977) and Jensen (1979) will find equal support 
from the results of the study, for half of the respondents indicated they 
seldom used local norms and half indicated they frequently used them, 
with differences among subcultures minimal. 

Crossbreak analysis of use of local ethnic norms with enrollment 
patterns of Hispanic students inti educable mentally retarded programs 
was found to be significant (£ > ,05) (Gamma = .28). This finding 
suggests chat the low frequency of use of local, ethnic norms slightly 
increased chances of over or proportionately enrolling Hispanic students 
in programs for che educable mentally retarded. 
Decision-m/iking Committee s 

Some researchers have suggested thct -here may be a f^ignif icant 
relationship between the elimination of bias in the assessment process 
and the inclusion of a matched minority on decision-making conmiittees 

1981). For purposes of examining this hypothesis, the questionnaire 
included- items to collect information on the frequency of inclusion of 
an Hispanic professional on each of the following decision-making 
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committees: 1) referral; 2) multidisciplinary and; 3) the Individual 
Education Program Committee, The results should be encouraging to the 
body of writers who proposed this inclusion, for the majority of re- 
spondents, regardless of Hispanic subculture served, geography, or 
size Local Education Agency, frequently included a professional of 
Hispanic background on each of the three committees. 

Crosstabulating these variables of inclusion with enrollment patterns, 
it was found to be significant (£ > -OA) when related to enrollment of 
Hispanic students into educable mentally .retarded programs. Interpreta- 
tion of this significance might be th^v.:: those Local Education Agencies 
who most frequently included an Hispanic on coiranittees were more likely 
to be classified, as proportionately represent; n, their students into 
educable mentally retarded programs, a." r.ho if^n ^le evi- ence was far from 
clear. 

Those Local idi.v. ^ ..i Agencies whose Hispanic populations were 
predominately c^f Me:':'... revealed the highest level of frequ:.:cy 

for requiring an H: r>;:ar.:^;. co be iii ied on all committees. The higher 
density of Hispanic students included in these populations may also 
include a higher density of His-)anic professionals. 

The highlight for the inv^^s Legator was simply that most Administrators 
of Special Education required that a matched minority be included on the 

J .. 1 » _ , e_?._i3_» I ^ ^^.^ ^ • ^ 

noted tnroughout the literature. 
Parental ?art:icipatio n 

Even though 95% of the Administrators of Special Education indicated . 
that they always invited the parents of a potentially handicapped student 
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to the Oiultidisciplinary committee meeting, few respondents noted that 
Hispanic parents almost always attended this meeting. Generally re- 
spondents noted that parents frequently or occasionally attended, v±th 
those parents of Mexican descent revealing considerably higher attendance 
levels than those of either of the other two subcultures, although differ- 
ences were small. 

Similarly, parents of Mexican origin were slightly more likely to 
frequently attend the Individualized Education Program meeting than 
Chose of Cuban or Puerto Rican descent. 

A case might be made that because the Local Education .Agencies of 
predominately Mexiv:an origin tended to be smaller in size than ''hose of 
Puerto Rican or Cuban communities, parental participation was thus higher, 
through easy access to the 'schools. One might also plausibly argue that 
the sense of ^'family'' is h±:>\^r with Mexican-American populations, al- 
though little data were available to support such a conclusion. The 
investigator hesitated to provide explanations based on differing of 
parental attitudes among subgroups without a more thorough knowledge 
of differences among the subcultures. S.:cli ^suppositions might be 
tested by conducting further research at n. fuLure date. 

Conclusions 

A number or conclusions are suggestea by tne findings reported in 
Chapter 4. They are presented in the same sequential order of analysis. 

1. The findings of the study, contrary to the conclusions drawn 
from numerous national surveys, research studies and court cases during 
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the late sixties and seventies, revealed the :najority of Local Education 
Agencies to be proportionately enrolling Hispa.iic students in special 
education as a whole, and to a somewhat lesser extent, in programs for 
the specifically learning disabled and educable mentally retarded. On 
the other hand, the findings supported other research studies and national 
surveys regarding gifted enrollments, by revealing that Hispanic students 
were grossly underenrolled in programs for the gifted or talented. 

Differences in enrollment patterns among the three subcultures of 
Cuban-Americans, Mexican-Americans, and Puerto Ricans were as follows: 
a. Local Education Agencies whose Hispanic populations 
were predominately of Puerto Rican descent served relatively 
the lowest percent of Hispanic students in special education 
(7%), with those of Cuban dominance serving 8%, and those of 
Mexican dominance enrolling 10.4%. 

b- Local Education Agencies whose Hispanic populations 
were predominately of Mexican descent served relatively the 
highest percent of Hispanic students into specifically learn- 
ing disabled programs (5%), while those of Puerto Rican 
dominance served the fewest (2,3%), and those of Cuban 
dominance served 3.'^/' in programs for the learning disabled. 

c. Enrollmen - , itterns of Hispanic students into programs 
fnr ^hp ednrphlp m(=^ ;^ 1 1 v rpf^rHpri hy Qiihrnl fin-f^c^ , Indicated that 
Local Eaucation Agencies of predominately Puerto Rican Hispanic 
dominance served the highest (1%)., followed by Mexican (-8%), 
and Cuban (.6%). These percentages are considerably lower, 
regardless of subcultures, than those of Hispanic students 
enrolled in classes for the learning disabled. 
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2. When the findings of the study were compared to the national 
incidence rates of 1980, they were found to be similar • For example, 

the GAO Report (1981) noted that 8-16% (excluding 89:313) of the nation's 
school-age population were receiving special education and related ser- 
vices, while of this total, 36% were classified as learning disabled. 
In the present study, findings revealed that 10,4% of the school popu- 
lation were enrolled in special education and of this percent, 34% were 
categorized as learning disabled. Results also indicated that 10.7% of 
the Hispanic population were receiving special education and related 
services, while of this percent, 44% were classified as learning dis- 
abled: the identical figure reported by the GAO document. These find- 
ing., strongly suggested that the old label of educable mentally retarded 
has been and is being in part, supplemented by the newer category of 
specifically learning disabled. 

3. Local Education Agencies classified as large, tended to under- 
enroll Hispanic students into special education and into programs for 
the learning disabled and educable mentally retarded, while moderately 
sized school districts were moire likely to proportionately represent 
Hispanic students in each of these programs. Nearly all of the school 
distrifcts, regardless of size or Hispanic subculture dominance, under- 
enrolled Hispanic students in gifted/ talented programs. 

4. In addition to representation patterns, the study also sought 
to describe the accoimodations and alternatives made a the assessment 
of the Hispanic student to ensure nondiscrimdLnatory testing. Contrary 
to the conclusions drawn by a recent Inspector General's Repo (1979), 
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findings revealed chau Che majoricy uil Administrators of Special Education 
frequently made adaptations in the assessment procedures to ensure pro- 
tection in the evaluation of the Hispanic stiident. Some of these adap- 
tions were as follows: 

a. A very high percent of the respondents (91%) noted that 
they almost always or frequently required t:h,it the language 
proficiency and the language dominance test be given. 

b. Closely following the frequency of the language domin- 
ance test: was the use of nonverbal subscales, culture-fair tests, 
and interpreters. Least frequently used were local ethnic norms 
for scoring, and the provision of activities to improve the test- 
taking skills of the Hispanic student. 

c. The majority of respondents frequently required that a 
classroom observation be made of the Hispanic student by a pro- 
fessional of matched minorxty. 

d. Findings revealed that the decision-making committees 
frequently included a professional of Hispanic background; these 
committees were referral, multidisciplinary , and lEP, with the 
great majority of respcadents (95%) indicating that they always 
invited the parents to these committee meeting's. 

5. Data were collected in a manner so as to make some gross 
generalizations as to differences or similarities among the three 
subcultutes in the selectior. and frequency of adaptations made in the 
assessment of t:he Hispanic student. Highlights of these differences 
are as follows: 
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a. Criterion-referenced measures were used more frequently by 
those schools whose populations were predominately of Cuban back- 
ground, although the differences among the renrji.T-i.ng two subgroups 
were minimal. The use of pluralistic assessment v/as cons uitiv lij 1 y 
less by those of Mexican dominance than by tho^d of Puerto Rican 

or Cuban dominance. 

b. Local school districts whose Hispanii-. students were 
predominately of Faerto Rican or Cuban origin were less likely 
to teach test-taking skills, while those of Mexican origin were 
by far the most likely to provide this activity, although th .s 
practice, in general, was not frequently used. 

c. Respondents who served schools of predominately Puerto 
Rican dominance tended to employ the use of an interpreter and 
to administer intelligence tests in Spanish more frequently • than 
those of Mexican dominance. 

d. Nonverbal s ibsca es were used most frequently by Local 
Education Agencies of Cuban dominanc^^, followed by those of 
Mexican and then Puerto Rican, whi. " ings revealed a low 
frequency of use of local ethnic norms for scoring, regardless 
of subculture. 

e. Decision-making committees whose Hispanic subculture 
was of Mexican origin were the most likely to include an Hispanic 
professional, however, differences among the three subcultures 
were small. 
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6. Certain variables were found to be statiscically significant 
(£ ^ '^5) when crusstMi^nlated with enrollment: pacterns. These were as 
follows : 

a. Criterion-referenced measures with enrollment in learning 
disability programs. While these findings are worth noting, the 
substantive significance was difficult to interpret. It mi^ be 
argued that those Local Education Agencies who frequently used 
cricarion-ref erenced tests as a part of the assessment process, 
were more likely to be classified as proportionately enrolling 
Hispanics in programs for the learniuj^ disabled. 

b. Four accommodations were found to be significant when 
cross tabulated with enrollment patterns in programs for the 
educable mentally retarded. 

These were classroom observation, pluralistic assessment, use of 
local ethnic norms, and the provision of test- taking activities to 
increase skills. 

It *^ht be plausible to argue that by making a classroom observa- 
tion, chauces were slightly better that the Hispanic student would be 
i.u a school division classified as proportionately enrolling students 
into EMR programs. The second irlable, that of using pluralistic 
assessment information was not independent from EMR enrollment. Tenta- 
tive interpretation might be uhat of those schools who very seldom used 
pluralistic assessment, iporc*. than half were found to be overenrolling 
Hispanic student.- if ^ir^^rc.jis for the educable mentally retarded. 

The remaining two variables found to be significant were the use of 
local ethnic norms and the provision of test-taking activities to increase 
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each of these was 



low, of those respondents who always [)i*()/ided *^'^sf.- ' aking a ivitioii, 
two-thirds were classified as proportionate. The use of 1 cal ethnic 
norms for scoring provided evidence too conflicting to make a suggested 
interpretation. 

c. The inclusion of a professional of Hispanic backgruuTvil 
the decision-making committees was found to be significant ^ch 
enrollment patterns in programs for the educabie mentall icnU, 
One might speculate chat this inclusion increased the pre jn 
that those school districts would be classified as eir.hor nvc\.^L^ 
tionately or underrepresented in programs for the edur'^^ menually 
retarded. 

d. Two variables, that of administration of the IQ test in 
Spanish, and the use of nonverbal subscales were significant when 



cross tabulated with Hispanic gifted enrollments. The serious 
limitation related to the low response rate for gifted enrollment 
made interpretation of this significance inappropriate. The only 
clear and easily made conclusion from this study regarding gifted 
enrollment was that Hispanic students were under enrolled in nearly 
every reporting school distri ::. 

7.1 Parental participation in their child's special education 
program was only moderate across subcultures, with those parents of 
Mexican' origin being the most likely to frequently attend the 
Individualized Educarion Program Committee meeting. 

8,^ State Departments of Education were found to be involved in the 
development of information for Hispanic parents in particular documents 




on due pi.ru:es3 and parental rights and responsibilities, written in 
Spanish. 

0. Nearly half of the respondents took time to write comments on 
the sur-zey instrument, giving the investigator a sense of their genuine 
concern regarding the appropriate assessment of the Hispanic student. 
The most often cited need was for eoLJ to bi->. developed and validated 
on (normed) Hispanic populations, second need was for more parental 
cooperation. Most of the coruments related to efforts the respondents 
were making to ensure evaluation protection for the minority student. 
Recommendations for Further Researc h 

Crosscultural research should be conducted, further defining 
Hispanic subgroups as distinct "cultures" thereby employing a more 
precise definition of subculture than the present study. This apprjach 
may lead to more accurate findings and conclusions regarding the ovten 
reported, but seldom tested conclusion that Hispanic subgroups aie ver/ 
distinct. Ihis investigator and perhaps others may find it valuable to 
conduct ethnography research in order to more precisely describe and 
analyze the cultural differences, beliefs and behaviors of each sub- 
group. 

Research should be conducted to examine the strong possibility that 
Hispanic students are increasingly being classified as specifically 

retarded, and the implications of such a movement. 

With increasingly limited human and financial resources available 
to the public schools, longitudinal studies might ^^rove fruitful in 
seeking to determine what impact such limitations will have on the 
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enrollment numbers of Hispanic students in special education and gifted 
programs. Similar research should also examine how such fiscal restraints 
affect the accommodations and alternatives made in the assessment process 
for Hispanic students. 

If Public Law 94:142 is repealed and/or regulations rescinded, 
future studies might be designed to estimate the impact of such events, 
firstly on the efforts made to eliminate bias in the assessment process 
and secondly, on any changes in enrollment patterns of Hispanic students 
in special education and gifted programs. 

A concentrated effort should be made to develop and validate assess- 
ment instruments appropriate for evaluating the abilities and achievement 
levels of Hispanic students- 

Research efforts should be focused on determining what influence or 
changes in behaviors that inservice activities might have on professionals 
who are responsible for evaluating Hispanic students. 

Institutions of higher education might give consideration to the 
inclusion of programs specifically designed to train professionals, 
including teachers, in ways to diminish bias in the assessment process 
for the Hispanic student. 

Studies of an experimental nature might seek to test hypotheses to 
determine whether some of the statistically significant findings of the 
present study would also hold up under a different research design. In 
partic^olar, if Hispanic students were ''taught ' how to take tests, would 
their increased skills be exhibited in the test scores? 

The use of criterion-referenced measures should be explored for the 
purpose of determining if a direct relationship continues to exist 
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between enrollment paccems of Hispanic students enrolled in specific 
learning disability programs and the frequent use of these measures. 

Future studies might concentrate solely in the area of underserved 
Hispanic populations, trying to determine if such cases are more pre- 
valent than previously thought; and because the findings of the present 
study indicated the Puerto Rican populations to be considerably under- 
enrolled as compared to those of the Mexican-American populations, these 
results should be further explored in an effort to seek explanations. 

The findings of the study, contrary to the opinions of several 
respected educatoLS, revealed that decision-making committees of Hispanic 
handicapped students frequently included a profession.a of matched 
minority. Because this study was descriptive in nature, and fell prey 
to the inherent inaccuracies of nearly all survey research, perhaps on- 
site studies should be designed to cest these findings anc morp. im- 
portantly to determine whether any relationship exists between enrollment 
numbers and composition of decision-making committees. 

Clearly, from the conclusions of this study and many others, 
Hispanic students are seriously underenrolled in programs for the gifted 
or talented. A concentrated effort to develop more sensitive identifica- 
tion procedures must be made in order to ensure equal access for all 
students, regardless of race or cultural background. 

The formula designed in the present study for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether a Local Education Agency be classified as "over," "under" 
or "proportionate" has not been tested. Indeed there is not a stanc d 
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formula for determining a representation classification, and thus the 
terms are ambiguous. Efforts should be rnade to standardize a formula, 
even though inherent in the concept are Enany ambiguities. For example, 
there may be times when "under," or "over" representation in certain 
education programs is appropriate to the unique characteristics of the 
populations served. 

And finally, models, paradigms, and taxonomies provide conceptual 
frameworks for the professional to systematically • organize diverse types 
of information. Models are useful to suggest relationships, and to 
provide an efficient method of storing large amounts of data. From the 
findings of the present study, the investigator would caution researchers 
that models designed to ensure protection in the evaluation procedures 
for the minority language student, must be carefully developed being 
fully aware of the complexity of the issue. 
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Virginia Department of Education 
Division of Special Education and 
SAMPLE Compensatory Services 

900 Fairfax Street 
Radford, VA 24141 
December 5, 1980 



Office of Education of Children 
wd-th Handicapping Conditions 
State Department of Education 
55 Elk Street 
Albany, NY 12234 



Dear 



I am an Assistant Supervisor in the Division of Special Education and 
Compensatory Services, Virginia Department of Education. Last year the 
Department granted me a sabbatical for a year's study at The Ohio State 
University. I am in the process of gathering information regarding the 
proportion of Hispanic students receiving special education,gifted/talented 
services. Most of the recent data collected on this topic treated "Hispanics" 
as one group. I think this approach hides the important differences among 
the three major subgroups of Mexican-Americans, Puerto-Ricans, and 
Cuban-Americans, and may present a misleading picture of the representation 
of such students into special education and gifted programs ^ 

I would like to send a questionnaire to selected Administrators of 
Special Education in areas of the country where the majority of Hispanic 
students are of one of the three subgroups. Information from New York 
would assist me in gathering data on the Puerto Rican population. I have 
no interest in maintaining the identity of the states or districts 
involved, indeed all questionnaire would be coded so as to indicate only 
whether students are of Cuban, Mexican, or Puerto Rican descent. All 
information would be strictly confidential and no persons or states would 
be identified. 

The only assistance I seek from your Office is a directory of persons 
responsible for Special Education and Gifted Programs, or perhaps a 
contact person on your staff to whom I might direct my inquiry. If you have 
any questions regarding my position in our Department, please contact 
Dr. William Helton or James T. Micklem, Sr. 

I greatly appreciate any assistance you might give me in this endeavor. 
If you wish further information on my study, please contact me at (703) 
951 .7772 (home), or (703)731.5217(office). 



Sincerely yours. 



Lori Bell -Mick, 
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Comments from the three groups of field-reviewers. 
Gro'ip I 

Trilingual psychologist and researcher in the area of nonbiased 
testing of the Puerto Rican student: (Consultant throughout the entire 
development of the instrument,) 

This was easy to read and understand; neat and to the point — 
not overwhelming or too complicated. You've, done a great, job — 
I wish you mucha suerte! 

Re: Language Spoken : I don't know if this plays an important 
part in your resear':h, but, che only thing missing here is informa- 
tion on the langiiage spoken in the home. Some people define 
'Hispanic' as 'Spanish surnaLie.' They may be of Spanish origin, 
but well integrated into Anglo society. We don't have to worry 
about them as much in testing. 

The current/desired is a good fonnai;. 

Re: Rapport Building : Should always be done anyway. 

SID? or ID, is this a label used in your area? We use 
• ID here, I don't know what you mean by specifically ^earning 
disabled. 

Statistician : Under the ASSESSMENT PROCESS section, you do 
not make clear the idea that there are standard assessment pro- 
cedures, and that you are interested in the modif ications and^ . 
alternatives made to these standard requirements. 

The request for ENROLLMENT DATA section by use of a 'fill 
in the table' may be confusing to the respondent. More importantly, 
it has been shown that tables are inaccurate when completed by 
persons who may not understand the use of Kerms. Change the table 
format to simple questions, leaving a blank for the response on 
enrollment information. 

Change the question regarding the estimated number of Cuban- 
Americans, Puerto Ricans or Mexican-Americans to ask for an 
estimated percentage in each subculture. 
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Clarify what is meant by modifications or alternatives. 

The use of closed ended question with ordered choices is easy 
to tabulate, code and apply descriptive statis<-ics, 

Why not do a complete enumeration frame? If you have the 
money, and thetime there is no reason you would sample. You 
are describing phenomena not yet described in the literature. 

S tate Supervisor of Special Education , responsible for programs 

whose population includes students of limited English speaking abilities 

The questionnaire gives one the feeling that 'ethnicity' 
is positively related to nonbiased assessment. I don't think 
your research questions lead you to ask the question of ethnicity. 
Frankly, it seems your hypotheses are too obvious. I think you 
should omit the questions. I don't understand some of your terms 
for ex^ample, what do you mean by local norms and the addition of 
po ints to th ob tained scores ? 

Group II 

University Professor in Psycholc;>;y and Puerto Rican 

The word 'Hispanic' connotes a firm alliance with Spain, 
check if 'Latinos' is not better. The Spaniards tend to stress 
the OLD word e.g., England to the colonies. 

What types of differences do you see among the three sub- 
cultures of Cuban-American, Puerto Ricans, and Mexican-Americans? 
Do they have different needs, cultural or language differences, 
and how about the South Americans, Dominicans, etc.? 

The term 'Exceptional' connotes gifted to most folks in 
New York. 

You may want r.o check on the IQ tests used for their 
* appropriateness' due co cultural biases etc. I also don't 
under^' ^ 3.'id the concept of, addition of points to the obtained 
score. Perhaps it is soma hidden language among the Special 
Education folks nor do I understand 'local norms. ' You ought 
to check on local norms for Latinos, for Latinos have been in 
the TK S. for varying amounts of time, thereby with varying 
degrees of language fluency and acculturation. Do the norms 
used reflect this? 

What do you mean by 'culture-fair' tests? Are they valid 
and reliable? 
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Home visits are funny, evenings visits during dinner tend 
to be like 'plays' put up for others, and then the week-end 
visits are another type of behavior. A more comprehensive 
visit (more time over time) would lead to more data on the 
students * status. 

Why not ask if there is an interview with the client? 

Tri-lingual Psychologist 

I'd be interested to know what tests they use for culture 
fair instruments* 

The area under composition of dec:'sion making committees 
should yield some interesting Inforraation. 

The enrollment data section is very good, can't wait to 
see the results. 

j:he parent participation section is important. .Overall 
the questionnaire looks great! Concise; comprehensive, yet 
covers everything . 

Multi-lingual Psychologist and Cuban-American 

I see no need for any substantive changes, good luck! 

Administrator of ■ Educational Programs, Researcher and 
Mexican- American 

The letter and questionnaire as written are very good; 
however, you may want to look at the following items: The 
term 'Hispanic' will probably be more acceptable by the 
groups you are trying to identify. In some cases, depending 
on what section of the country you are in, the word 'Latino' 
will be more appropriate. If possible in the first part you 
may want to point out if you are going to use the term 
'Hispanic' or the other term 'Latino', or state that both 
will refer to the same thing ... in your cover> letter you 
may want to specify that there are more than only these three 
groups that you are interested in, because in the areas where 
these questionnaires will be mailed, you may have other 
Hispanic groups such as persons from Central and South 
America. You may want to take into consideration if you 
want these persons included . 

The word minority should be . . . language minority. 
The term 'Mexican background' gives me concern in that you 
may want to know about the Mexican-American that has Mexican 
origin (the child is born ..n the U. S., but the father and/or 
mother were born in Mexico) , or if the family was all born in 
in Mexico and has moved to the D. S. to live, the same with 
the Puerto Rican and Cuban groups. 
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Directs: of Bilingual-Bicultural Education for ^ 
Puerto Rican Students 

In order to receive the ^summary of results/ you muse :vj^tce 
a separaco. slip for mailing. 

The question regarding an estimated percentage of students 
v^ho fall inco the three subgroups may be difficult to ascertain 
for a school district, as the individual records with teachers' 
information may need to be checked. Generally, chey are counted 
as Hispanics . ' 

Under the question regarding use of culture-fair tests, 
whose criteria of culture-fair is being considered? The 
di3trict's or the researcher's? 

Under the question regarding a visit to the home of che 
Hispanic student . . . 'Who speaks Spanish or not?' Li you 
mean a visit by a bilingual non-professional such as a teacher- 
aide heme liaison, community representative type person? 

Section B Enrollment Data — Excellent section. Districts 
will be assessing themselves as well as answering. 

In general it is vrell done . . . congratulations! ^ 

Group III 

Executive Administrator of Special Education : Responsible for the 

development of nondiscriminatory assessment procedures for limited 

English speaking children who represent 50 different languages (user 

and potential participant in the study). 

You need more definition regarding the term 'assessment' 
and the subsequent 'educational decisions.' Do you also 
include the NRT, CRT, group vs. individual tests, etc.? What 
is the difference between Local School District and COOP. I 
think you should change your 'YES, NO, and NOT CERTAIN' to 
'ALWAYS, SOMETIMES, OR NEVER.' Otherwise no changes are 
suggested. 

Supervisor of Special Education : For a Local Education Agency 
who serves several hundred students of limited English speaking 
ability. (User of the data.) ,J 
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I think a Supervisor/Administrator of Special Education 
could complete your questionnaire, I wonder about your defini- 
tion of Latino . We have many El Salvadorians, children from 
Santiago, Peru, and not many Mexican-Americans, Puerto Ricans 
or Cubans, Do you think 'Latinos' is better than the use of 
'Hispanic?' We use Hispanic from the Federal code. Good Luck. 

Director of Special Education and Mexican-Americans . (Po cential 
participant in the study and user of data.) The questionnaire was 
completed with no apparent difficulties. In general, he found it easy 
to complete, and he had access to the required data^ 

Interagency Director of the Florida State Department of Education , 
of Hispanic background: (User of data.) 

We have had a change in the State Directory of Exceptional 
Children, so if you wish, you may use my name in your cover letter, 
to indicate the cooperation of the State of Florida in your study. 
In Florida we use the term 'exceptional' student not 'handicapped' 
or 'special. ' 

You must personalize your cover letter so as to identify 
with the problems in Florida, especially the influx of the Cuban 
students with handicaps. 

I have no difficulty with the questions; however, I have 
all the data from your Section B , should you not recefive it 
from the Directors of Exceptional Children in Florida. 

U^e the term 'staffing' or 'eligibility' not 'placement.' 
Please consider adding a question about Due Process in Spanish 
and a question regarding the inflexibility of the State 
Regulations for Assessment. 

Supervisor of Special Education and Puerto Rican Background ; 
(User of data.) 

First as we have discussed, this area is relatively untouched 
and really in need of a description such as you plan. 

On page 1: Your direction — and explanations are very clear. 
I can't foresee any misunderstandings. 

Page 2: Section A — The breakdown of Hispanic enrollment would 
be difficult, but not impossible. It would require ^district census 
data that may be difficult for a Special Education Administrator to 
obtain (pr at least an extra step that they may not waM-tp take). 
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Section B-i. May find discrepancy between policy re: use 
of test and actual use of test. Also, the availability of a 
language dominance test may be a factor in smaller divisions 
with low incidence of Hispanic s tudents . 

Page 3:2. It may be helpful to define ^ethnicity* and 
'language*. Ethnicity and language are two very different 
factors. Make this two questions (one for ethnicity match, 
one for language match) or making the question as is 'ethnicity 
and/or language.' 

I have a problem with 'Spanish* as a generic term. A 
Spanish language intelligence test normed on a Puerto Rican 
saniple is not as valid for Mexican-Americans. There is a 
big vocabulary difference in language issue alone (e.g., 
the common word for 'bus' in Puerto Rican is profane in 
Mexico) . 

This question was not clear to me (the addition of points 
to the obtained scores) - 

All in all you've developed a really comprehensive instrument 
that touches on many of the important issues and problems in 
serving the Hispanic population. I agree that this should be 
only a jumping off point for more in-depth research and evalua- 
tion. You'll be cited for years to come! Good luck. 
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INITIAL COVER LETTER, FIRST A>IT? SECOND FOLLOW-UP 
LETTERS, MAILED TO 157 ADMINISTRATORS OF 
SPECIAL EDUCATION (SAMPLES) 
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The Ohio State University Academic Facuity 

of Educational Administration 

29 West Woodruff Avenue 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 

Phone 614 422-7700 

September 5 1981 



I am certain that you are concerned, as many of us are, with the development 
of quality education programs for handicapped children of limited English 
speaking ability. The heterogeneity of the Mexican-American population, 
coupled with the frequent migration of Mexican students into Texas, make 
the implementation of such quality programs a sobering challenge. There 
is some controversy regarding the appropriate assessment procedure to use 
in evaluating the minority language student. I am interested in better 
understanding the assessment process your local school district or COOP 
has designed for the Latino handicapped student. I am also attempting to 
describe, more accurately, the proportionate number of Cuban-American, 
Puerto Rican and Mexican-American students enrolled in Special Education 
and Gifted programs. For this reason, every attempt is being made to keep 
data separate on these three subgroups. 

As a Supervisor of Special Education in the Virginia Department of Education, 
I work closely with local Special Education Directors, and have observed 
their persistence in seeking appropriate methods to assess the minority 
language student. I have contacted Don L. Partridge, Associate Commissioner 
for Special Education, Texas Education Agency , for names of professionals 
who are knowledgeable in the area of special education for the Latino 
student. For this reason, I am directing the enclosed questionnaire to you. 
Questionnaires are coded so that NO INDIVIDUAL OR LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICT will 
be identified. My primary interest is to note whether students are of Cuban, 
Puerto Rican or Mexican background. 

This research was developed under a grant from the U. S. Department of 
Education, awarded to this researcher and major advisor at The Ohio State 
University. Results wi 11 be disseminated through publications and selected 
national and state conferences. Each participant will receive a summary of 
results by completing the enclosed postcard, designed to assure anonymity. 

Please take time to share your experiences and knowledge In the area of 
Special Education for the Latino student, by completing this questionnaire. 
J thank you very much for your assistance. 

Sincerely yours , 



Lori 3ell-M1ck, Supervisor 
410 Ridge view Drive 
Slacksburg, VA 24060 
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The Ohio State University 



Academic Faculty 

of Educational Administration 



September 30, 1981 



29 West Woodruff Avenue 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 

Phone 614 422-7700 



The purpose of the questionnaire I mailed to you in early September 
was to correct some of the information appearing in the media and 
the literature regarding Latino handicapped and gifted students. 
For example, we are often accused of over-enrolling Latino students 
in Special Education, and under-enrolling them in programs for the 
Gifted. In the State of Texas , however, I am finding that Latino 
students compose about 26 percent of the total school enrollment, 
and^also make up about 26 percent of the total enrollment in pro- 
grams for the learning disabled. Apparently you have developed some 
effective procedures for the determination of eligibility. Your 
sharing of that information would be most helpful to the study, 

To date, I have not received your completed questionnaire. In the 
event that it has been misplaced, a replacement is enclosed. Please 
feel free to have members of your staff orovide the information for 
your district. Again, I assure COMPLETE' CONFIDENTIALITY. 

Thank you again for taking time to share your experiences in the 
area of assessment for the Latino student. 

Sincerely yours. 



Lori Bell-Mick 
410 Ridgeview Drive 
Blacksburg, VA 24060 
(703) 95N7772 




College of Education 
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The Ohio State University 



l^ovember 5» 1981 



College of Education 

Academic Faculty 

of Educational Administration 

301 Ramseyer Hall 

29 West Woodruff Avenue 

Columbus, Ohio 43210 

Phone 614 422-7700 



As a Suparvisor in the Virginia Department of Education, I have for 
several years, considered Texas a leader in the area of nondiscrimi- 
natory assessment for the Mexican-American student; an opinion based 
principally on the quality publications emerging from your State 
Department of Education (j^n Spanish), and research conducted at ycur 
Universities. 



For this reason, in early September, questionnaire was mailed to you 

for the purpose of collecting inform? on on the evaluation procedures 

your Local Education Agency (LEA) cl "•'.ly implements for the Hispanic 

student. To date, I have not receivt . ur completed questionnaire; . 
The information you can provide regarufn. your experiences and knowledge 

of this important afea, is^critical to the accurate reporting of the 
results of this national survey.* 



In 



the event that the questionnaire has been misplaced, a replacement 
is enclosed. Again, I assure you COMPLETE CONFIDENTIALITY. Thank you 
for your attention to this important issue. 



Sincerely yours , 



Lori Bell -Mick, Supervisor 
Virginia Department of Education 
410 Ridgeview Drive 
Blacksburg, VA 24060 
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APPENDIX D 

^QUESTIONNAIRE, POSTCARD FOR ''SUMMARY OF RESULTS", 
AND THANK YOU POSTCARD 



*questionnaire^ijas\made inco booklet fora and enclosed in a standard 
business envelope. 
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A QUESTIONNAIRE FOR COLLECTING 
INFORMATION ON LATINO STUDENTS IN 
SPECIAL EDUCATION AND GIFTED 
PROGRAMS AND MODIFICATIONS 
IMPLEMENTED IN THE 
ASSESSMENT PROCESS 



This questionnaire is designed to collect infor- 
mation about the number of Mexican-American, 
Puerto Rican and Cuban-American students in cer- 
tain educational programs and any modifications 
made during the assessment process. Other areas 
to be examined include enrollment data and 
parent participation- All responses are STRICTLY 
CONFIDENTIAL 



Two scales are designed for your responses: 

1. ALMOST ALWAYS: Occurs 81-100% of the time 

2. FREQUENTLY: Occurs 61-80% of the time 

3. OCCASIONALLY: Occurs 41-60% of the time 

4. SELDOM: Occurs 21-40% of the time ' 

5. ALMOST NEVER: Occurs 0-20% of the time 

SCALE li 

LYES 

2. NO 

3. NOT CERTAIN 



TTiia rweamh Is parttally funded by the U.S. Deo«rtment of 
Education under Student Research Grant 4713521. awarded to 
mi3 reaearcher and major adviaor at The Ohio Slate Univaraity. 
However, no official endorsement of either the U.S. Deoartment 
of Sducatlon or the Virginia Oeoartmant of Education should be 
inferred. 
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CODE NUMBER 



GENERAL INFORMATION 
Date 



Your official title. 



, The use of culture-fair teats 

□ ALMOST ALWAYS 

□ FREQUENTLY 

□ OCCASIONALLY 

□ SELDOM 

□ ALMOST NEVER 



SECTION A: ASSESSMENT PROCESS 

In this first section my purpose is to learn more 
about the assessment procedures your district or 
COOP has developed for the 'Latino student. In 
general, assessment is the collection of infor- 
mation for the purpose of making educational 
decisions. This infonmation usually includes 
health, sociocultural and psychoeducational data. 
In addition to these standard procedures, several 
modifications and alternatives have been used in 
the assessment of the Latino student. Some of 
these practices are listed below. Please indicate 
with what frequency these practices are currently 
implemented In your local school district or 
COOP. (It is assumed that modif ications are made 
based on the dominant language of the student). 



1. The use of pluralistic assessment instrumen- 
ts; one example might be the System or 
Multicultural Pluralistic Assessment (SOMPA) 

□ ALMOST ALWAYS 

□ FREQUENTLY 

□ OCCASIONALLY 

□ SELDOM 

□ ALMOST NEVER 



2. The use of chterion-referenced measures 

□ ALMOST ALWAYS 

□ FREQUENTLY 

□ OCCASIONALLY 

□ SELDOM 

□ ALMOST NEVER 



*Th« as. Cmus But «u r«c«ntty adoottd xtm Xmm *'Hisoan»e'* to irv 
clud« viy Q9non oi tJk\%ican, Puarto Rlcin, Cuten, CMtral, South 
American or othar Soanisn ongin. rvgardiMa oi **rac«.** Th« vvord UkTI^40 
will tM UMd in mia qiMttionnaira, with aaaantiaity ma uma maanino. 



4. The use of a language dominance or language 
proficiency test 

□ ALMOST ALWAYS 

□ FREQUENTLY 

□ OCCASIONALLi 

□ SELDOM 

□ ALMOST NEVER 



5. Provide opportunity for student to Increase 
test-tai<ing skills priorto assessment 

□ ALMOST ALWAYS 

□ FREQUENTLY 

□ OCCASIONALLY 

□ SELDOM 

□ ALMOST NEVER 



6. The use of available inteiligenca tests in 
Spanish 

□ ALMOST ALWAYS 

□ FREQUENTLY 

□ OCCASIONALLY 

□ SELDOM 

□ ALMOST NEVER 



7. The use of an interpreter during the actual 
testing situation 

□ ALMOST ALWAYS 

□ FREQUENTLY 

□ OCCASIONALLY 

□ SELDOM 

□ ALMOST NEVER 
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8. The matching of examiner to examinee in 
ethnicity or language 

G ALMOST ALWAYS 
C FREQUENTLY 

□ OCCASIONALLY 

□ SELDOM 

G ALMOST NEVER 



9. The use of nonverbal subscales from more 
comprehensive tests 

G ALMOST ALWAYS 
G FREQUENTLY 
G OCCASIONALLY 
G SELDOM 
G ALMOST NEVER 



When collecting information on the LATINO 
student, please indicate how often your school 
district or COOP implements the following prac- 
tices: 



13. A classroom observation is made by a 
professional of Latino background 

□ ALMOST ALWAYS 

□ FREQUENTLY 

□ OCCASIONALLY 

□ SELDOM 

□ ALMOST NEVER 



10. The use of local ethnic norms for scoring 
G ALMOST ALWAYS 
G FREQUENTLY 
□ OCCASIONALLY 
G SELDOM 
G ALMOST NEVER 



14. The referral (screening) committee includes 
a member of Latino background 
G ALMOST ALWAYS 
G FREQUENTLY 
G OCCASIONALLY 
G SELDOM 
G ALMOST NEVER 



11. If State Regulations regarding assessment 
procedures were made more flexible, would your 
school district or COOP change any of your 
current assessment procedures? 

G YES 

G NO 

G NOT CERTAIN 



12. (OPTIONAL) IF YES, what changes would 
your school district make? 



15. The multldisciplinary committee (sometimes 
called admissions, staffing or support team) in- 
eludes a member of Latino background 

G ALMOST ALWAYS 

G FREQUENTLY 

G OCCASIONALLY 

G SELDOM 

G ALMOST NEVER 



16. The Individualized Education Progam (lEP) 
committee includes a member of Latino 
background, other than the parent or student 

G ALMOST ALWAYS 

G FREQUENTLY 

G OCCASIONALLY 

G SELDOM 

G ALMOST NEVER 
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17. Perhaps your local school district or COOP 
has developed a practice not listed above, which 
has proven effective In the assessment process of 
the Latino student. If so, please share this infor- 
mation in the space below (or call me collect at 
703.951-7772 after 5 pm EST). 



SECTION B: ENROLLMENT DATA FOR FISCAL 
YEAR 1980-81 



This section is a critical part of the question- 
naire, inasmuch as the fundamental difference in 
this survey and more comprehensive national sur- 
veys Is the attempt to determine if there are dif- 
ferences In the number of handicapped and gifted 
students who are Cuban-American, Puerto RIcan 
or Mexican-American. I greatly appreciate your 
cooperation in completing this section. Please 
ESTIMATE ONLY. 



18, Total school enrollment In your local school 

district (include non-handicapped and 

handicapped) 

If your districts COOP, please give total school 
enrollment ' which the COOP serves (non- 
handicapped and handicapped) 



19. Total LATINO enrollment in your local 
school district (Include non- 
handicapped and handicapped) 

If your districts COOP, please give total LATINO 
enrollment which the COOP serves (non- 
handicapped and handicapped) 



20- Of your total LATINO enrollment (non- 
handicapped and handicapped) please ESTIMATE 
what percentage of students would fall into the 
following subgroups: 



Cuban-Americans % 

Puerto RIcans ' % 

Mexican-Americans % 

Central or South Americans % 

Other Spanish Origin % 
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21. Total Special Education enrollment in your 

local school district or if COOP, total 

Special Education enrollment in COOP^ 



22. Total number of LATINO students in Special 

Education (ALL EXCEPTIONALiTIES, 

INCLUDING SPEECH) 



SECTION C: PARENT PARTICIPATION 



In this final section, I am seeking Information to 
determine If there are any differences In the levels 
of participation of Cuban-American, Mexican- 
American or Puerto RIcan parents. 



23. Total number of gifted or talented students 



24. Total number of LATINO gifted or talented 
students 



25, Total number of specific learning disabled 
students ! 



26. Total number of LATINO specific learning 
disabled students 



27. Total number of educable mentally retarded 
students . . 



28, Total number of LATINO educable mentally- 
retarded students 



29. Are parents of handicapped students invited 
to attend the multidisciplinary committee 
meeting? 

□ YES 
C NO 

□ NOT CERTAIN 



30, If YES, how frequently do Latino parents at- 
tend? 

□ ALMOST ALWAYS 

□ FREQUENTLY 

□ OCCASIONALLY 

□ SELDOM 

□ ALMOST NEVER 



31. How frequently do Latino parents attend the 
Individualized Education Program (lEP) committee 
meetings? 

□ ALMOST ALWAYS 
C FREQUENTLY 

□ OCCASIONALLY 

□ SELDOM 

□ ALMOST NEVER 



32, Has your State Department of Education 
developed a handbook on the rights and respon- 
sibilities of parents of handicapped childron, writ- 
ten in Spanish? 

□ YES 

□ NO 

□ NOT CERTAIN 
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I would appreciate any further comments you 
might like to make regarding assessment 
procedures for the Latino handicapped student, or 
any similarities and differences you may have 
noted If you are working with students of more 
than one of the three Latino subgroups described 
in this questionnaire. 

34. Has your Slate Department of Education 

developed due process guidelines, written In 

Spanish? • 

□ YES . 

□ NO 

C NOT CERTAIN ' 



33. Has your local school district or COOP 
developed relevant Information for Latino parents 
of handicapped children, written In Spanish? 

□ YES 

□ NO 

□ NOT CERTAIN 



35. Has your local school district or COOP 
developed due process information for parents of 
Latino students, written in Spanish? 

□ YES 

□ NO 

□ NOT CERTAIN 



Thank you very much for the time you have 
taken to share your experiences and knowledge in 
the area of speciai education for the Latino 
student Your contribution Is greatly appreciated. 




INSERT 



For respondents from the Commonwealth of 
Massachueetts, please complete questions 
below, In place of the corresponding numbers In 
Section B, All responses are STRICTLY CON- 
FIDENTIAL No person or local education agency 
wlllb6ldef.?'ifled. 

25. Total number of students enrolled in 502.2 
programs 

ZS. Toia number of IJ\T]N0 students enrolled In 

502.2 progratnns 

?7. Total number of students enrolled in 502.3 
programs 

28, TotaJ nunvber of LATINO students enrolled in 

502.3 programs 




In order to receive a 3uxiimary of che results of 
this stiidy, please indicate a mailing address below 
(your name will only be used for mailing purposes). 

NAME : 

STREET ADDRESS 

CITY . 

STATE ^ 

ZIP CODE 



A little ^''ver a week ago, a questionnaire seeking information on 
programs ;or Latino handicapped students was mailed to you. If you 
have alroady completed and sent the survey to me, please accept 
my sincere thanks. If not, would you do so soon? Because the 
survey was sent to only those local school districts who serve 
Latino students who are predominately of Puerto Rican, Cuban or 
Mexican background, it is very important that your district also be 
included Jn the results of the study. 

If by chance you did not receive the survey, or misplaced it, 
please call me collect at 703-951-7772, and I will mail you one today. 

Sincerely, 
Lori Bell-Mick 
410 Ridgeview Drive 
Blacksburg, Va. 
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Suiiunary rtMcenlaiiii Total a Ue floe Ling HouponiJtiS Taken 
DLreetly from Items on (Questionnaire; Firatly, 
II i ijpan le^i ^ then Suhen 1 tuieu^^ 



({nest loii 



Responses 



Hlspanles 
(631,^25) 
(N » 101) 



Mexican-^ 
Aiuer lean 
(/»03,000) 
(N - 76) 



Puerto 
Rican 
(115,000) 
(N « 14) 



1. The use of pluralistic assessment 
iustruments; one example might he 
the System of Multicultural 
IMnrallstic Assessment (SOMPA) 

2. The use of cr I teriou-ref ereneed 
measures 



i. The use of culture-fair tests 



The use of a language dominance or 
language proficiency tesl^^ 



Cuban 
(93,000) 
(N " 4) 



AA 




27% 


30% 


36% 


0% 


F 




16 


13 


21 


25 


0 




22 


22 


lA 


75 


S 




19 


13 




0 


AN 




20 


20 


15 


0 


AA 






55% 


29% 


0% 


F 




20 


1^ 


14 


100 


0 




19 


16 


36 


0 


S 




08 


06 


\i\ 


0 


AN 




07 


08 


07 


0 


AA 




28% 


33% 


21% 


0% 


F 




26 


2 b 


22 


75 


0 




17 


13 


36 


0 


S 




09 


07 


\l\ 


0 


AN 




12 


12 


07 


25 


AA 




75% 


80% 


WL 


75% 


F 
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16 


15 


lA 


25 


0 




06 


0/. 


22 


0 


S 




0 


01 




0 


AN 




02 






0 






f 
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Muxiiwiu- ruurti) 



(^iiesl ion 

■ — — 


1) 

llesponties 


II i (ipaii 1 c.ti 
(6 jl ,/.2')) 
(N - 101) 


Aiiic! r [v.nn 
(403,000) 
(N " 76) 


lUcaii 
(U!),000) 
(N « 14) 


(93,000) 
(N « 4) 


5, I*rovidu oppor tim L ty for L>l:iulunL 


A A 

AA 






0% 


0% 


I'o Incru.KSii t L\'i tiik 1 u|» tiki \ 


I*' 


1 2 


21 


l/l 


0 


prior to HHii^'iiSiucnl'. 


s 


28 


28 


21 


50 




\j 












AN 




no 




0 


^ III! <' fAlll 

□ • llio uau oJ avu liable Intel llgencu 


AA 


28% 


23% 




50% 


t'f^Ut'O 111 Mlii'llllflll 


V 
ft 


20 


22 


1^ 

-I- ^ 


25 




0 


12 


11 


15 


25 






1 1 

X. .J 


1 U 


07 


0 




AN 






0 


0 


7. Tliu uiiii ot an Interpreter clnrlng 


AA 


36% 


rii 


57% 


0% 


the aclnal testing bI tuatlon 


I'' 


14 


17 


07 


0 




S 


24 


2J 


29 


50 




0 


07 


08 


0 


25 




AN 


18 


16 


07 


25 


8« The Ilia telling; of examiner to 


AA 


40% 


38% 


50% 


25% 


examinee in ethnicity or language 


F 


21 


17 


29 


50 




0 


07 


07 


14 


0 




S 


13 


14 


0 


25 




AN 


18 


22 


07 


0 


9. The use of nonverbal subscales 


AA 


43% 


46% 


43% 


25% 


from more comprehensive testa 


F 


26 


26 


21 


75 




0 


19 


16 


29 


0 




S 


08 


, 08 


07 


0 




AN 


03 


03 


0 


0 
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k'euponties 



lliiipaiilcii 
(6:11 ,/.25) 
(N - JOl) 



Mt;xl c.aii- 
Amui* lean 

(Ao:i,ooo) 

(N - 76) 



Hi can 
(115,000) 
(N - U) 



The iiHC of local uCliiiic uoriiui 
toi ucorlng 



If State tetjulatlonB regarding 
aBsesunient procedures were nuide 
iiHjre flexible, would your school 
diatrlct or COOP cliange any of 
your current usaeasment procedures? 

(Optional) If YES, what changes 
would your school district make? 

A ciciasrooin observation ia made 
by a professional of Latino 
background 



The referral (screening) committee 
Includes a member of Latino 
background 



The imiltidlsciplinary committee 
(sometimes called admissions, 
staffing or support team; includes 
a member of Latino background 



AA 
F 
0 
S 

AN 

YES 
NO 

NOT 
CliUTAlN 



AA 
F 
0 
S 

AN 

AA 
F 
0 
S 

AN 

AA 
F 
0 
S 

AN 



\ ■) 
12 
lit 
h5 

32 
37 



25% 

29 

21 

11 

12 

56% 

25 

10 

05 

03 

23 

231 13 

OA 
03 



05% 

10 

11 

20 

51 

22% 
36 

37 



2A% 

25 

2A 

11 

lA 

59% 

25 

08 

03 

OA 

56% 

2A 

13 

01 

OA 



0% 
07 
21 
A3 
29 

A 3% 
lA 

A3 



29% 

28 

lA 

22 

07 

A 3% 
22 
21 
lA 
0 

A 3% 
22 
21 
lA 
0 



('iil>un 
(93,000) 
(N - A) 



0% 
25 
25 

0 
50 

25Z 
50 

25 



25% 

50 

25 

0 

0 

0% 

50 
25 
25 
0 

25% 
50 

0 
25 

0 



{iiCH I: toil 



.6 , The Tiul 1 v i duali zed lulucci L i on 
I* V o 111 ( I K V ) c o mm 1 1 1 e t ? 
liicMuleu II meinhur ol l.ai 
hack^^round » oLliei* than the 
parenL or uLiulenl 

17. (Optional) I'erhapa your local 
ochool dlutrLct or COOP haa 
(Uwelopcd a practice not Listed 
above* which haa proven effective 
Ln the aasessiiieut process of tlic 
Latino student. If so, please 
share this Information in the 
apace provided at the right (or 
call me collect at . . • 

Section b: luirollment Data 
>eccion C: Parent Participation 

29. Are parents of handicapped 
students invited to attend the 
liuil tid Isciplinary committee 
meeting? 

30. If yes, liow *:requentiy do 
Latino parents attend? 



HcsponfiCH'* 


111 :i|)ail i (-.11 

(N " 101) 


MiiK i c.an- 

AllllH- 1 (UUI 

(/(() 1,000) 
(N - /6) 


I'licr J () 

(1 15,000) 
(N " lA) 


(93,000) 
(N - A) 


AA 


'j5% 


wx. 


/»3% 


25% 


F 


20 




07 


25 


0 


16 


16 


2') 


25 




05 


01 


21 


25 


AN 


no 




ij 


u 


YliS 




y5% 


100% 


lOOZ 


NO 


01 


01 


0 


0 


NOT 










;ektain 


02 


01 


0 


0 


AA 


25% 


32% 


0% 


25Z 


F 


A3 


A 2 


50 


25 


0 


18 


lA 


21 


50 


S 


10 


07 


29 


0 


AN 


02 


03 


0 


0 
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Mexican- 


Puerto 










Hispanic 


American 


Rican 


Cuban 






b 


(631,425) 


(403,000) 


(115,000) 


(93,000) 


Question 


Responses 


(N = 101) 


(N = 76) 


(N = 14) 


(N = 4) 




How frequently dp Latino 


A A 

AA 












parents' acLena cne iiMr 


1? 
r 






JO 






committee meetings? 


0 








K(\ 
3U 






o 
kj 


09 


05 


22 


0 






AN 


01 


02 


0 


0 




Has your State Department of 


VI70 


Afty 

OO/a 










Education developed a handbook 


NO 


■ 1 Q 


1 7 


u 






on the rlglits and responsibilities 














of parents of handicapped childreOj 


, CERTAIN 


14 


13 


07 


50 - 




written In Spanish? 












33. 


Has your local school district 


YES 


79% 


79% 


93% 


100% 




or COOP developed relevant 


NO 


17 


18 


0 


0 




Information for Latino 


NOT 












parents of handicapped 


CERTAIN 


01 


0 . 


07 


0 




clilldren, written In Spanish 












34. 


Has your State Department of 


YES 


65% 


63% 


86% 


50% 




Education developed due process 


NO 


13 


13 


07 


25 




guidelines, written In Spanish? 


NOT 






u 






CERTAIN 


19 ' 


21 


07 


25 


35. 


Has your local school district 


YES 


67% 


63% 


.93% 


100% 




or, COOP developed due process 


NO 


22 


25 


,0 


0 




Information for parents of 


NOT 












Latino students, written In 


CERTAIN 


06 


. 07 


07 


0 




Spanisli? 












Includes three subcultures and 7 other 


LEAs of •'Other 


" Hispanic 


subculture . 
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APPENDIX F 

PARENTAL INVOLyEMENT ON DECISION-MAKING COMMITTEES 



23'i 

215 



LsGENO 




RESPONSES 

Figure 19. Are parents Invited to the tnultidlaclp Unary connniccee 
meeting? 
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LSGSNO 




RESPONSES 



Figure 20. With what frequency do Hispanic parenca accend chc 
auicidisclpiinary commiccee neecing? 
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APPENDIX G 

STATE AND LOCAL DEVELOPMENT OF INPORMATION 



t 
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219 

1 



130 -1 



90 

i 

90 







m 




m 


T 












i 



! ,£CENO 

CJBAN-AM, 

HTSPANTC 



70 -i 

i 



60 



y 50H 
a. 



A3 



30' 



03 



! 


1 <° 








1 i 




1/1 


i ^ 


1 1 
1 


i 


1 1 


i 








CVJ 
CVJ 



ALMt3ST ALWAYS. FRECUENTUY OCCASIONALLY ALWCSr NEVER 

RESPONSES 

Figure 21. Vich vhac frequency do Hispanic parents attend lEP 
connnlccee meetings? 
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LEGEND 





RESPONSES 

If scace reguiar.lons were oore flexible, would you change 
your current assessment procedures? 
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LaSEND 




RESPONSES 

Figure 23. Has SEA developed lacorroaclocv of che rights of parents ana 
children written in Spanish? 
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LggNO 
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L£uENO 




RESPONSES 

Figure Has LEA developed InformacioQ on cfcie rlgfcica oc parenca and 

children wricren in Spanish? 
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'i-£C£NO 




YES 



CJ 





i 


mil 


i! 



MEXICAN-AM. 
^*[SPANIC 



m in 



NQ NOT CERTAIN NQ RESPONSE 

RESPONSES 



Figure 26. Has LEA developed due process guidelines vritcen in Spanish? 
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APPENDIX H 
VEEJBATIM COMMENTS FROM RESPONDENTS 
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Texas 

^*We always make a home visit as part of testing process . . 

"We have a bilingual staff . . . and provide inservice t^ those 
who are not bilingual. We need a Bilingual diagnostician." 

"Unless locally normed the instrument is just as inappropriate 
as using local dialect through an interpreter." 

"The testing (examiner) must be very careful in ir*terpretation." 

"The testing 'A Bilingual adult is trained to interview parents 
usually in the home*'" 

'*We prefer Hispanic not Latino." 

"We are very interested in your study." 

"Testing is administered in English and Spanish 'Latino' or 'Others' 
with an understanding and experiences of socio-cultural language factors 
and the relationship to education is far more important than a 'Latino' 
from a middle class . . . use Raven, SOMPA, and local norms." 

"Mostly all of our supportive professional personnel Bilingual 
which facilitates the assessment process." 

"We've developed local norms for Mexican-American children. Black 
and Anglo on adaptive behavior." 

"There needs to be better positive assurance that all testing 
instruments are given in Spanish if necessary. We need more Latino 
staiEf members." 

"We always are careful to use Spanish if necessary." 

"We are especially proud of oxxr assessment procedures.'' 

"We have a parent conference in Spanish . . . and Billn^ 
diagnosticians to interpret the test results." 
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Massachusetts 



"There is a need for appropriate instrvanents. We have most of 
what is available, but it is still questionable." 

"Spanish version of the WISC is used here and translated into 
Spanish in Puerto Rico." 

"Dialect differences made it extremely difficult to match examiner 
with student. There exists a great need for additional language dominance 
instruments reflective of those differences." 



Florida 



"Good Study." 

"We need better instruments- to measure intelligence and achievement 
by Latinos . " 

"It is interesting that the only Latinos in our county are more 
American than Americans. Although they will work with the Spanish 
speaking students, they are anti-bilingtial programs and anti ESOL. 
You need to consider that non-Latinos can be more sensitive to student 
needs than Latinos are at times." 



New York 



"We have Hispanic outreach workers who form a liaison with parents 
and office. These outreach workers frequently accompany the parents and 
children to varip-us agencies, translate when parents are unable to bring 
an interpreter to important meetings, regarding their child's education, 
and also go to the child's home when parents are unable to present them- 
selves in person." 

"The major problem is that there really are not adequate tests for 
New York City for or to use with Latinos* In district we have four social 
workers. We use observation both informal and formal- testing, and local 

norms, Vl personally-believe that^-.Latinos_are-underrep_r.esented„^ia EMR_ _ _ 

and TMR, programs and overrepresented in SLD or neurologically impaired 
. . . we do our best to recognize prejudicial referrals or assessments." 
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New Mexico 

"A very few of our Spanish American parents read or write Spanish, 
so we are using English/' 

"In special education we have a language program to try to help 
students, and also a Bilingual program," 

"I don't believe I have legal permission to answer enrollment 
section. " 

"Please note that this questionnaire does not fit our district's 
situation. Our students have Spanish names, but they speak very little 
Spanish. Therefore, our information may not help you." 

"We do not get a frequent migration of Mexican-American or any 
other minority group. The students we deal with are from a Spanish 
background and culture that has been established here since the 16th 
century, students are bilingual or mostly English monolingual." 

"We have a Bilingual diagnostician." 

"The main problem we have had is that many children do not have 
a firm grasp of either language. It is very hard to test a student 
without a strong background in English or Spanish." 

"We use Leiter International Performance Scale for all PHLOTF 
students." 

"Gifted tests are included, our range and cut off numbers are 
currently being revised to meet the needs of students irt our areas." 

"The use of good adaptive behavior scales, language assessment 
£n both languages is how we do this." 

\!'Our district tests students In their dominant language to determine 
this we use the Home Bilingual Usage Estimate by Skoczylas. Most of our 
forms are in English and Spanish, favored by SEA. Many of the Hispanic 
parents seem to take little interest in their student's testing or 
placement." 

"A Spanish-dominant student must be tested by a Bilingual 
diagnostician." 

"Few of our Spanish parents can read Spanish." 

"Due process is provided with an interpreter." 
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